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For Service Awards, surveys prove that 
more employees prefer a Hamilton Watch 
than any other brand. For help with your 
awards program-including famous Wallace 


Silver*-talk to the experts at Hamilton. 


For booklet, ““Guide to Employee Award Plan- 


ning,’’ write Dept. 1110, Awards & Incentive la MA/L 7 O/V/ Presentation & incentive Sates 
Division, Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Lancaster, Penna. 


*Wellace Silversmiths. Inc. ...a subsidiary of Hamilton Watch Company. 





New Harper Books 


for Personnel Executives 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ABROAD 
A Handbook for the Business Executive Overseas 
By GEORGE D. BRYSON 


Foreword by Stanley F. Teele, Dean, Harvard Graduate School of Business. A 
former vice president of Young & Rubicam and of General Foods spells out in plain 
terms the essentials for making American overseas operations profitable—or more 
profitable. He emphasizes the importance of personnel selection, presents the foreign 
assignment as an ideal training ground for top management, and illustrates with case 
histories techniques and insights that can be applied to all businesses operating 
offices and/or plants overseas. “A highly practical operating guide.”—Joun FayYer- 
WEATHER, Managing Editor, The International Executive. $5.00 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE 
FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 
By WILSON HART 


Should the Federal Government enter into collective bargaining with its employees? 
Explaining the essential difference between public and private employment, this 
fact-filled discussion analyzes the traditional role of the U.S. Civil Service as an 
employer and explores its possible role as a participant in the controversial area 
of collective bargaining. “An excellent, sparklingly written, well-documented analysis 
of an intricate and controversial subject.”—O. GLENN STAHL, Co-author, Public 
Personnel Administration. $6.50 


LABOR’S GRASS ROOTS 
A Study of the Local Union 


By JACK BARBASH 


A comprehensive picture of the local union—its power struggles, politics, organiza- 
tion, and day-to-day activity in the factory and meeting hall. The author spotlights 
the daily activities of the union members, the stewards, and the: business agents. 
The author formulates a “syllabus” of local union democracy, and makes specific 
recommendations as to how labor at the “grass roots” can become more democratic 
and more effectively enrich the lives of millions of working people. “A pioneer 
investigation of an important local institution . .. A first-rate job.”—Putuip Tart, 
Brown University. $4.95 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONTRACTS AT WORK 
By MORRIS STONE 


“The material has been chosen, organized and presented very well. . . . By bring- 
ing together in one compact volume the current thinking of 150 of the country’s 
leading labor arbitrators on ten of the most critical areas of employer-employee 
relations, Mr. Stone has done an excellent service for all of us who are interested 
in the practical or academic aspects of this field..—THomas Kennepy, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. $5.50 


At your bookstore or from Dept. 32 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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THE SUPERVISOR--- 


KEY TO EFFICIENCY 


Despite all the improved production and office techniques—despite automation, data processing 
and new technical developments, THE SUPERVISOR IS STILL THE KEY TO EFFICIENCY— 
still the person who puts the profit in the company profit and loss statement. Management may 
set the policy and goals, but it falls upon the shoulders of supervision to see that the policies are 
carried out and the goals met. 


Ssecescososeseoese soe ewewwwwws 
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A completely researched—modern and streamlined manual, just published, shows your supervisors 
how to improve the efficiency of their departments: 


SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION 


... Through Better Employee Relations 


The supervisor needs guidance in three distinct areas: 


1. He must be thoroughly acquainted with up-to-date personnel practices. Section I—“The Right 
Man On The Right Job” covers such topics as selection, induction, training and appraisal. 


. The supervisor must be people-oriented—he must know how to handle the day-to-day prob- 
lems of employees on the job. Section II—“On The Job Relationships” covers: Building mo- 
rale, effective communications, giving orders, discipline, handling grievances. 


. The supervisor must be familiar with the legal requirements that affect his job duties. Section 
Il1I—“The Supervisor And The Law’—covers: Labor-Management Relations Act, Union Mem- 
bers’ Bill of Rights, The Wage-Hour Law, The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, Employ- 
ment Rights, Social Security. 


COMPLETELY UP TO DATE 


This manual has just been published! It is completely up-to-date and embraces all the new Social 
Security and Wage-Hour Legislation and changes just made. It is important your supervision have 


this latest information so that they may answer questions from the employees in their depart- 
ments. 


ooo bn hn bb OS 6.6. SS & 6.6.46.5.6.6.5.5.5.5.5.5 52S. OOPDDDDDDDDDDDLDSS SD. 


ORDER A COPY FOR EACH SUPERVISOR, 
FOREMAN—DEPARTMENT HEAD! 


$1.50 per copy These Quantity Discounts Apply 


Ord ies direct from th blishe Motivati 1-5 copies—net 
rder copies direct from the publisher — on, ; g ; 
Inc., Springdale, Conn. A letter or your purchase 6 to 25 copies—10% 51 to 100 copies—20% 


order will bring the copies by return shipment. 26 to 50 copies—15% 101 and over —25% 


PUBLISHED BY MOTIVATION, INC. 


Springdale, Connecticut 
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Editor te Reader:- 


Tue Orner Day we were talking about person- 
ality tests with a man who had been through 
a battery of them in connection with considera- 
tion for an important executive job. 

He had answered many questions in one 
test which were worded somewhat equivocally. 
An example: “Have you ‘sometimes’ felt you 
were not being given proper credit for your 
work ?” 

Our friend said he answered honestly that 
‘sometimes’ he had felt slighted by his superiors. 
In the interview that followed he was told that 
the test showed that he resented authority. He 
protested that he did not think that was his 
habitual attitude, that the reason he was chang- 
ing jobs was that he had been in a situation 


where ‘sometimes’ his ideas had not been given 
a hearing. 


When a test is used as a means of stimu- 
lating exchange of information in an employ- 
ment interview, no doubt such vague questions 
are valuable but our informant was apprehen- 
sive that in some cases the test results alone 
might be used to reject a valuable applicant. 

In case you are interested our friend got 
the job and after a year and a half is in a posi- 
tion of greatly increased authority. 





PropaBLty Few Areas oF MANAGEMENT have 
received more attention than the kind of inter- 
view designed for appraising employee perform- 
ance, taking disciplinary steps, passing on deci- 
sions for implementation, and similar supervi- 
sory problems. Techniques for communicating 
ideas are much discussed and debated, yet when 
people come face-to-face across a desk, both 
interviewer and interviewee find this “moment 
of truth” difficult. 

Four filmed case studies, produced by Henry 
Strauss & Co., take a new approach to some of 


ArtHur C, Crort 
AND 
Doris D. Hay 


the factors that are basic to all such interviews, 
starting with the premise that if the interview 
is going to be productive, it must often touch on 
sensitive areas. Further information about the 
set of four films entitled “How’s It Going?” and 
accompanying Leader’s Guide may be obtained 
from Henry Strauss Distributing Corp., 31 West 
53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Discussion oF Current Events has, we grant, 
no place in this department, but this is being 
written just after President Kennedy’s speech on 
the defense of Berlin. And, while looking at a 
calm ocean, where yesterday there were giant 
waves, and at granite cliffs that haven’t changed 
since a glacier covered them thousands of years 
ago, somehow the problem of our international 
relations loses a little of its importance. We can 
even view calmly Russia’s way of life which 
challenges the people of the democracies to 
tighten their belts, for that challenge seems to 
evoke some of the Puritan virtues which are 
the foundation of the New World’s growth. 

This brought to mind the question: How 
can one assess or determine the extent of peo- 
ple’s spiritual or inner motivation? How can 
persons like Tom Dooley and Albert Schweitzer 
cheerfully spend their lives in the service of 
others? What gives a person such intelligence 
and integrity that he doesn’t have to fight him- 
self in order to do a good job day in, day out? 
Couldn’t some of the psychologists who are 
working with personality tests and traits isolate 
some of the characteristics that enable some men 
to produce constructively and consistently? 





In a Recent Issue of the Harvard Business Re- 
view, two personnel directors are quoted who 
were among the 1700 executives answering a 
questionnaire on Business Ethics, sent out by 
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the Review. One of them who hails from the 
west, objected to the idea that industry should 
have women on the payroll for the entertain- 
ment of prospective customers; another—from 
the south—observed, “It has always concerned 
me that industry’s reduction in the work force 
should always, bear so heavily on the ‘little 
people,’ particularly when adversity has not al- 
ways been equally shared by stockholders and 
top management.” 

From our acquaintance with people in per- 
sonnel work, we guess that there are many crit- 
icisms of business ethics that are being thought, 
if not voiced. Write us your ideas—we won't 
use your name, unless you give us permission. 





Want To Devetop Your Executives? Here are 
some rules for developing executive standards 
which were found in the editor’s desk—detached 
from the original source. We hope the author 
will identify himself. 
1. Developed with as much participation 
as possible. 
Clear statements of results expected. 
3. Worded to be an accurate means of 
measurement. 
. Worded to prevent misinterpretation, 
specific as possible. 
. Set up in approved form. 
Attainable. Providing for capacity to 
grow. 
7. Continuously revised. 
And finally, most important: 
8. Not used for pay increases. 





Are You Pusuicizine the facilities for family 
and retired employees recreation as part of 
fringe benefits? An example is the use of com- 
pany bowling lanes at specified times. An ad- 
vertisement of The Brunswick Corporation 
shows a group of alert retired employees en- 
joying bowling at the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. 

Apropos of Employee Recreation, the Na- 
tional Industrial Recreation Association gave 
their annual award for an outstanding recrea- 
tion program to Faultless Rubber Company, 


Ashland, Ohio—Helm Athletic Foundation was 
co-sponsor of the award. 





Our Apotocizs to the American Society for 
Personnel Administration! In our July-August 
issue we were guilty of saying that A. S. P. A. 
had chapters in twenty-nine areas. Actually 
there are now forty one chapters, and we are 
indebted to Paul L. Moore, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Society, for bringing this to our at- 
tention. 


Tue Business Councit ror INTERNATIONAL UN- 
DERSTANDING which sponsors the training pro- 
grams for overseas executives and their wives at 
the American University, Washington, D. C., 
puts out information in a leaflet called FYI. In 
a recent issue, participants by industry were 
reported. As might be expected, oil companies 
sent the most people, but machinery, chemicals 
and metals, were also weil represented. 

In a letter from a wife in Bogota, Colombia, 
there is a description of the work of the Amer- 
ican women in the city’s hospitals. “In addition 
to working with the patients, volunteers have 
been helping the interns, many of whom expect 
to go to the United States for further study, to 
read the English in medical journals and ex- 
amination questions.” 





Ir Your Company is international, you may be 
interested in The Multilateral Corporation, a 
review of the problems and opportunities for 
business management in this period of world- 
wide change. This is by David Lilienthal, 
Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive 


Officer, Development and Resources Corpora- 


tion and is available without charge from 50 
Broadway, New York 4, New York. 





We Haven’r Seen the Erie Workbook for Com- 
munity Development Action but the description 
sent us by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States sounds like a “bootstrap” operation 
that really works. After seventy-nine different 
problems were identified and analyzed, a ten 
man priorities committee of outstanding business 
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men recommended the problems to be worked 
on. A city-wide meeting of organizations re- 
viewed the priorities recommendations and 
agreed to help build popular understanding and 
support. 

One project which was completed within 
go days was a revitalizing of the fishing indus- 
try. New refrigeration equipment makes pos- 
sible the wide marketing of the Lake Erie smelt. 

Four other cities, Peoria, Illinois; Fresno, 
California; Amarillo, Texas and Tampa, Florida 
are following the Erie workbook pattern of 


organization and action. 


We Recentty had an interview with a personnel 
director who is not old in years, but who em- 
bodies all the old-fashioned virtues and has gone 
through the traditional American success route 
of being a farm boy who earned his own way 
through high school, college and university. 

Mr. John R. Wrage, personnel manager of 
Gisholt Machine Company of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, got his first job with the company as a 
machine operator in the tool room, working 
nights so that he could attend the University of 
Wisconsin where he got a master’s and doctor’s 
degree in Applied Psychology, with a minor in 
Sociology. As a member of AFL-CIO Local 
1404 he was soon elected to office in the union. 
He says it was because his fellow workers had a 
respect for his education, but his calm, compe- 
tent manner would make him trusted in any 
situation. 

After holding seven offices in the union, he 
was appointed safety director which swung him 
over to the management side of the line. Ap- 
prentice training director, then director of execu- 
tive development were his titles before he becarne 
personnel manager and assistant vice president. 

When asked to comment on present oppor- 
tunities for young men—he said there are jobs 
he finds difficulty in filling from within the 
company. “Not everyone wants to improve 
himself!” he observed. 

Mr. Wrage acts as public relations man for 
the Gisholt Company and is a member of the 


Governor’s Commissions for Employment of 
Handicapped, Human Rights, and Youth. 





A Srupy 1s Unperway to determine what re- 
quirements are most important for top positions 
in personnel administration. 


Dr. Richard P. Calhoun of the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, has sent out a 
questionnaire which is headed: “Whatever your 
function or level in personnel management, 
your thoughts on both philosophy and qualifica- 
tions are valued.” 


In one place he asks the correspondent to 
express in one sentence his personal idea of the 
basic objectives of personnel. The questionnaire 
is mainly made up of choices to be checked, does 
not take too long to fill out, and should pro- 
duce some thought-provoking results. 





Cuaucer, ANyone? The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company has provided more than 
500 books in open racks in their general offices 
for use of employees. Shakespeare, Huxley, 
Ibsen, Keats, Dostoevski, and dozens of other 
classic and great writers are represented, reports 
Saturday Review. 


This is mainly the idea of Ralph M. Besse, 
chairman of the Cleveland Commission on 
Higher Education and executive vice president 
of the utility company. His theory: Easy ac- 
cess to books spurs reading and education, mak- 
ing better citizens and employees. 


The books are lent on the honor system and 
no record is kept of who removes them or re- 
places them. This is a result of Mr. Besse’s be- 
lief that “the fear of losing books has been a 


great deterrent to their maximum use.” 


Some books, unfortunately, have disap- 
peared from the firm’s unique library—85 of 
them altogether. Among the missing are two 
copies of the Bible and one Decameron. But 
other books have been added: Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover has turned up—and an old, old copy of 
The Bobbsey Twins. 








Many of the benefits of individual wage incentives can be realized, and many of the drawbacks 
avoided, through a properly administered measured day rate plan. Such has been the experi- 
ence of a manufacturing company which feels this is a fairer system and one that gives it more 


flexibility. 





The Case for the Measured 
Day Rate Plan 


ECENTLY I heard a lecture by an industrial 

engineer in the needles trades industry 
which was accompanied by moving pictures on 
methods improvement and piece rates in that 
industry. 

In the course of the talk, the engineer said 
it had been his experience that performance on 
day rate would be increased from 60% to 100% 
by installation of a wage incentive. He went on 
to say that an associate had had the same experi- 
ence, but went a step further, observing that if 
you had measured day rate, you could get 85°% 
as much production as you could with an incen- 
tive system. 

This statement fascinated me as it bears out 
our own experience. Our complete plant moved 
to a new location some 500 miles distant approxi- 
mately 3 years ago. We started in from scratch 
with a whole new work force using measured 
day rate. Prior to this, in our old location we had 
had an individual “standard hour” incentive 
system. Using the same time rates for the meas- 
ured day rate as we had for our old incentive, 
we found after nine months we had achieved 
88%, of the incentive production at the old plant. 
Of course this is by no means absolute as the 
following factors enter the picture: a complete 
new work force, a brand new plant, air condi- 
tioning, and improved layout, to name but a few. 

Measured day rate has many of the advan- 


ANpbREW J. WARING 
Personnel Manager 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Statesville, N. C. 


tages usually credited only to wage incentives, 
such as greater productivity (although not al- 
ways as great as incentive), lower total costs, and 
better cost controls. Most people expect incen- 
tives to yield an even lower cost than measured 
day rate but the writer is not so sure. At any 
rate, measured day rate does reduce costs over 
unmeasured day rate because of the higher pro- 
ductivity for the same wage. This high pro- 
ductivity is almost certain to be more than 
enough to pay for the added overhead of rating 
the jobs. 

Prior to our move to the new location, our 
individual wage incentive system was considered 
successful, at least using high productivity and 
high wages as a measure. Unfortunately, in the 
writer’s opinion, this is too often the case. Not 
enough time is spent in trying to prove that high 
wages and high productivity are accompanied by 
high morale and lower costs. If time were spent 
on this aspect, one might find that it is not so. 
It is my premise that the biggest single detri- 
ment to conventional wage incentive systems is 
that they form a wedge between the employee 
and the company, separating their interests, 
causing poor human relations and eventually 
high cost. This is not to say that no incentive 
is possible or desirable; in fact, the writer hopes 
to find an incentive system some time that will 
overcome most of the ills that accompany the 
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conventional wage incentive installations. 

Two things that wage incentives yield, that 
are not available in measured day rate, are higher 
wages and payment in proportion to the amount 
of production turned out. These things are im- 
portant and have their place. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that you would not be satisfied 
with measured day rate, but if you are looking 
for greater productivity, lowered cost, release 
from the bad relations that usually accompany 
a wage incentive, and better cost controls, one 
method of getting it is with measured day rate. 

Before going into this, however, there is, of 
course, a place in industry for conventional wage 
incentives of one kind or another, depending on 
the circumstances. There is no doubt that if a 
company is in danger of going under, such a 
wage incentive system will give it a new lease 
on life. There will be an initial honeymoon 
period in which you will receive high production 
at lowered cost and, during this period, you can 


many times put into effect good management 
practices and use the resultant savings to put the 
company back on its feet. 

Another fundamental reason for desiring a 
wage incentive is to increase wages. Companies 
caught between stiff competition for sales and 
a shortage of skilled workers can use a wage 
incentive to increase productivity and raise 
wages. This will enable them to attract help 
without increasing their costs. 

There is also much to be said for using piece 
rate type wage incentives to get maximum pro- 
ductivity from valuable machinery, especially in 
such industries as textiles, heavy machinery and 
the like. In like manner, wage incentives are 
valuable in getting maximum use out of space. 
How the Measured Day Rate Plan is Controlled 

But let us look at what we can get from a 
tightly controlled measured day rate plan. 

The heart of our measured day rate plan is 
two reports: (1) An employee Proficiency Report 


MONTHLY DEPARTMENTAL REPORT 
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and (2) A Department Man Hour Summary. 
Note that the Proficiency Report, as illustrated, 
is a departmental list of employees by seniority. 
This gives us a ready picture of the experienced 
vs. the new girls in the department. The pay- 
roll numbers give a clue to their relative newness. 
Each week the payroll department calculates the 
individual production-employee’s efficiency and 
enters it on the master report. The efficiencies 
are calculated in the following way: The indi- 
vidual’s production on each job is multiplied 
by the Standard Hours allowed and Earned 
Hours are the result. Then by dividing the total 
actual hours used by the production worker on 
all measured jobs into his total Earned Hours, 
we get his percentage efficiency, 100% being 
considered good, 85°/ is acceptable for a short 
time. 

A column next to the efficiency rating is pro- 
vided for Make Up. This is used to show in 
dollars and cents what it costs that week to keep 
an inefficient worker on the payroll. This is 
done by taking the difference between the 
Earned Hours needed to make 100% and the 
actual Earned Hours the operator had for the 
job multiplied by his base rate. Explanation as 
to what jobs he failed on can be written on the 
back of the report. 

Copies of this master report are made each 
week on « duplicating machine and the copies 
delivered to each foreman so he can watch the 
progress of each employee. A copy is also de- 
livered to the plant manager who may indicate 
unsatisfactory performances by circling the eff- 
ciency in red. At the end of the month, when 
all weeks are filled in, the personnel department 
completes the form by adding the absentee and 
tardiness record for each employee in their re- 
spective columns. The frequency column de- 
notes how many separate occasions an employee 
was absent. For example, if an employee was 
absent three days on one occasion and one an- 
other, the frequency is two and the days are 
four. This enables management to determine if 
an employee is a chronic absentee or has, per- 
haps, been seriously ill over a long period of time. 

The completed master copy is now for- 


warded to the foremen for their action, com- 
ments, explanations, and signatures. These re- 
ports are later collected, collated, and placed on 
the plant manager’s desk. When he is satisfied 
with the measures taken, the report is filed. 


The second report, the Man Hour Summary, 
can be found in use, with variations, in certain 
industries. This report is also calculated weekly, 
the left hand side is reserved for Productive 
Labor and the right hand for Non-Productive 
Labor. The productive labor is broken down into 
various “work centers” so that people doing the 
same kind of work can be grouped together. 
Each work center can show how much of that 
labor was rated (rw) and how much was not 
rated (ww), rw and ww standing for “rated 
work” and “week work.” 

The Used Hours and the Earned Hours are 
taken from the same records used in calculating 
the individual efficiencies, as described earlier. 
By calculating the efficiencies on a group center 
basis, a foreman can quickly see where he needs 
to concentrate his efforts to raise efficiency. When 
he sees a low work center, he can turn to the 
individual proficiency report and, knowing what 
each operator does, he can look up the indi- 
viduals who contributed to the poor efficiency. 
This is what Professor Robert G. Carson of 
North Carolina State College referred to when 
he spoke of “management by exception,” allow- 
ing management to put its major efforts on those 
spots that need attention. 

On the right hand side of the page, the 
Non-Productive Labor is listed with a place for 
the account numbers and titles. Just after this is 
the column marked “Hours Used” which is 
self-explanatory. After the system has been in 
effect for some time, it is possible to come up 
with realistic figures as to exactly what is a 
normal amount of hours for say—set up, clean- 
ing, repairs, etc. This then would be the figure 
to place in the “budget” hours and any increase 
in the Used Hours over the budget hours would 
be expressed in the column worded “Excess 
Hours.” These Excess Hours are a wonderful 
arrester. They are very handy after layoffs for 
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lack of work, and point up just how out of hand 
the indirect labor gets after production employees 
have been laid off, while the indirect laborers 
were overlooked. 

The bottom of the page gives a quick sum- 
mary of how the hours in the department were 
used and what relation there is between the 
major factors. Line three gives the average de- 
partment efficiency, while line five denotes how 
much of the productive labor was on standard. 
This comes from the total of rated work hours 
divided by total productive hours. Total produc- 
tive hours being the sum of rated work (rw) 
and week work (ww) or the total of hours 
worked on the left hand side of the page. This 
figure gives you an idea how well your time 
study department is covering the productive 





labor. The amount of ww under any work 
center denotes where the time study effort is 
needed. 

Line nine pin points that percentage of your 
total labor that is productive, that is, that pro- 
portion of the hours spent in the department that 
actually were spent for direct labor. 

These three lines, number 3, 5 and g can and 
should be charted by placing them on a graph 
weekly, so that way progress, or lack of it, can 
be detected quickly. In fact, sometimes it is good 
to superimpose one year’s graph on another and 
then analyze the differences in the light of the 
past years’ experiences. Now you have a picture 
of what you can do with measured day rate. 
Keep this in mind as we discuss further the 
effects of piece work plans. 


DEPT. No... 22 MAN HOUR SUMMARY MONTH. ...Ueterss 


DEPARTMENT ALloy Tipped Press Foreman ___“* 


Harvey 3 w/e_ 





PRODUCTIVE DIRECT LABOR 


Hours 
WORK CENTER USED 





PRODUCTIVE DIRECT LABOR 

i. TOTAL EARNED HOURS ON INCENTIVE 

2. TOTAL USED HOURS ON INCENTIVE 

3. DEPT. EFF. ON INCENTIVE (1 + 2) 

4 DIRECT HOURS NOT ON INCENTIVE (W. W.) 
S. PCT. DIRECT LABOR ON INCENTIVE (2 + 6) 


NON-PRODUCTIVE LABOR 


ccountr | | = ~. WouRS | BUDGET 
— | TYPE useD 








DEPT. LABOR TOTALS 

& TOTAL PRODUCTIVE HOURS USED (2 + 4) 

7. TOTAL NON-PRODUCTIVE HOURS USED 

& TOTAL HOURS USED IN DEPARTMENT (6 + 7) 


9. PERCENT OF TOTAL LABOR That Is PRODUCTIVE (6 + #) 80___»y, 
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Problems With Conventional Wage Incentives 


Of course, there is no question but what an 
.ndividual wage incentive is the quickest way of 
moti ating the individual directly. It not only 
provides him with a reason to speed up, but also 
provides an impetus to stay on production work 
and avoid idle time. There are probably numer- 
ous other reasons advanced for wage incentives, 
such as those described earlier, but let us keep 
these in mind while we examine the long range 
results of such incentive programs. 


To begin with, when an incentive system is 
initiated, there is an immediate increase in pro- 
ductivity accompanied by a reduction in cost; 
but as time goes on, the following negative as- 
pects start to grow in importance. First of all, 
let us suppose an individual operator makes sub- 
standard parts at high speed. This guarantees 
her a high personal wage, but also contributes 
to increased hidden costs, usually scrap or repairs. 
You can, of course, penalize the operator for this, 
but only by increasing your administrative cler- 
ical cost. 

In the manufacture of pencil sharpeners for 
example, a lucrative production standard has 
been set on forming the front and back plates 
for the wood chip receptacle. Operators knowing 
this vie with each other for this and similar jobs. 
One time the die was worn, and the tongues 
that were used to hold the assembly together in 
a later operation did not fold over quite as far 
as they should. The operator knew this by the 
gauge she had been instructed to use, but she 
also knew that most of the parts could be used 
with some difficulty as they were. If she called 
attention to the fact that the parts were not first 
class, the die would be returned to the repair 
shop, scrap would be avoided; but would she get 
the job to do when it was returned? She decided 
to run the sub-standard parts to insure her own 
high earnings. 

Suppose this sub-standard material is usable, 
but in the second department it now slows down 
the operator by requiring force-fitting. Here, 
then, is the second step in a now rising labor 
cost. The second step operator, having been used 


to earning perhaps 25°/ bonus, claims that her 
low production is not her fault and that she 
should not be penalized. She therefore asks for 
average hourly earnings or for an allowance 
from the department head for sub-standard ma- 
terial. We are now approaching a point where 
the wage incentive is no longer a privilege, but 
begins to be looked upon by the operators as 
their guaranteed right, so that high labor cost is 
guaranteed without high productivity. 

To further complicate matters, changes in 
material also are cause for a request for new 
guarantees. A company making pen points out 
of carbon steel might estimate future labor costs 
the same when using stainless steel. ‘Stainless 
steel will then be discovered to run more slowly 
and either average hourly earnings would have 
to be paid, or new time studies would have to be 
made, with consequent delay and _ irritation. 
Sometimes the difference between different ma- 
terials and different machinery is so small as to 
be overlooked by management, but employees 
will bring up requests for loosening of tight 


rates. This, then, becomes the third rung in the 
ladder of increased cost which is rapidly climb- 
ing to a point equal to the increased production 
that resulted from the initial wage incentive. But 


even without a change in material or method, 
tight rates exist through the human element in 
rate setting. Of course, loose rates also exist but | 
there are never any requests to tighten loose 
rates. In fact, to tighten loose rates without a 
methods change is a cardinal sin in the industrial 
engineer’s handbook today. 

But an industrial engineer has no qualms 
about tightening up rates beyond that warranted 
by the methods change! Supposing in our ex- 
ample we had changed from stainless steel to 
carbon steel. The job would have been easier 
but probably no request would have been made 
for a new time study. Actually the operator 
under “incentive” would have tried to gauge 
his production so as to earn a little more money, 
but not enough to arouse management curiosity. 
If management is on top of the situation, they 
will have time studied the operation immedi- 
ately, but who is to say how much of the rate 
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change is a result of the new material and how 
much is just cutting of a loose rate. In fact, rates 
sometimes get out of line over a long period of 
time where a series of minor improvements have 
been made without any one being big enough to 
warrant a rate change in itself. Finally the whole 
rate is so far off that it must be re-set and then 
the argument commences as to what can be 
considered the method change—the older inno- 
vations having been accepted as part of the 
original rate. Any solution to problems such as 
this are bound to leave resentment when wages 
are involved. 

Many method changes are the result of 
improvisations by the worker, but the worker 
has rapidly found out that it is not to his advan- 
tage to increase his wages too much. If he does, 
one of two things happens. The company either 
cuts the rates or his fellow employees protest 
that his wages are out of line with their own. 
Who is to measure the cost of these frictions? 
If they persist or last long enough, they may 
find their way into the accountant’s book in the 
form of grievance time. The accountant, unlike 
the industrial engineer, as Herbert Smith of the 
consulting firm of Ernst & Ernst points out, is 
interested in the total time charged to total pro- 
duction while the industrial engineer usually 
only looks at the high production during the 
hours the employee actually worked on produc- 
tion. 

This brings us to the fifth rung in the cost 
ladder. The smart incentive worker whose job 
has been re-studied because of a methods change, 
looks around for means of maintaining his high 
earnings. He usually comes up with a practice 
known in the trade as “sliding your time.” If he 
once spent eight hours a day running a screw 
machine and producing a set number of parts, 
he now runs the machine in like manner and 
reports seven hours production and one hour 
clean-up time. This sends the time study man 
scurrying to see if he has allowed clean-up time 
in the rate. It is not always clear whether he 
has or has not allowed for such time and many 
times he has only a percentage allowance listed 
in his study to show for it. In any event he 


usually recites the old statement by industrial 
engineers that “It is included in the rate” and 
thus puts the foreman squarely in the middle. 
Tensions are beginning to mount now and fore- 
men begin having trouble determining whether 
their loyalty is with the company or the em- 
ployee. These costs must be real, but even the 
accountant cannot always account for them by 
name. 


It has been said, and truthfully, that workers 
in our society are still free, despite such pressures 
as family obligations, seniority, security, and the 
like, that keep them on your payroll. They are 
free in the sense that they can consciously or 
subconsciously assist or deter you through varia- 
tions in speed, attention, care, and attendance to 
name but a few. Few managers and manage- 
ments today recognize that their number one 
responsibility is to the people who work for 
them, because, if they fail to satisfy them that 
they are “fair,” at least to a limited extent, they 
will ultimately bring ruin down on the company, 
although it may be a long drawn out deteriora- 
tion. No accountant or industrial engineer can 
explain the “why” of these costs even though 
they may show as high labor costs, more scrap, 
and more personal injuries. 


In a Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Jackson A. Smith came up with an 
analysis of workers and executives who com- 
plained of fatigue. When asked to what they 
attributed these maladies, they replied, “over- 
work.” Even after the men had taken vacation 
and rest cures, these complaints persisted. Some 
of the doctor’s fiindings are as follows: 


“The majority of the patients had symptoms 
that resulted from disagreement with their 
immediate supervisor. Except for the wording 
the complaints were the same, whether the 
patient was one of the less important vice 
presidents of a national concern, a secretary in 
a large office, or a section hand doing manual 
labor for a railroad. 

“The history varied with the circumstances 
of the particular job; usually, the trouble be- 
gan when a new supervisor of any level was 
hired who believed the most efficient method 
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of obtaining production was constantly to 
demand and never to praise.” 


What has this to do with wage incentives? 
Simply this: It is a well known historical fact 
that a time study man with a watch can show up 
on factory floor under certain circumstances and, 
inside of an hour, bring a giant production 
process to a halt. As reported in Time magazine 
a few years ago, of the 3,399 grievance cases the 
American Arbitration Association handled in 
one year, 23° were caused by disputes over job 
standards, wage incentives, and time studies. In 
the previous six: years, more than 25°% of all 
man-hours lost from work stoppages were di- 
rectly caused by arguments about measuring a 
worker’s performance. This is true to some 
extent of measured day rate, of course, but it is 
doubly difficult when a person’s wages are 
affected. 


Reasons for Opposition to Conventional 
Wage Incentives 


It should now become more apparent that 
the biggest single reason for opposing conven- 
tional wage incentives is that they divide the 
objectives of the working force from that of the 
management. Prior to the wage incentive, it was 
pretty safe to say that what was good for the 
employee was good for the company. After the 
wage incentive, it becomes more obvious that a 
bitter game is now developing where the em- 
ployee tries desperately to improve his own 
station, even if it is at the expense of the com- 
pany. Meantime, the company sets out to hire a 
group of detectives to protect its own interests. 
Of course, many good industrial engineers will 
say that if the company had hired a very expen- 
sive outside consultant or had staffed its plant 
adequately with good industrial engineers and 
accountants, that these conditions could be 
greatly diminished. In either case the cost of the 
wage incentive has taken another step up and 
the dynamic problem of differing interests is still 
in the forefront. 


There is, of course, an increase in the payroll 
work that accompanies the calculating of piece 
work—not only the mechanical cost of calcu- 


lating, but the human aspects as well, such as 
whether the right rates are used, or whether the 
right allowances are credited. Mistakes ordi- 
narily made in the course of any person’s job 
become an exceedingly sore point if they affect 
a person’s wages. 

Another rung in the ladder of increasing 
costs is the fact that once a department succeeds 
in earning a 25° bonus return, all new standards 
are expected to yield the same bonus. Unfortu- 
nately for the time study engineer, the only 
people who can prove a rate are the people who 
are on the job. If the operators are “wise,” they 
get together and hold down production until 
they get an easy rate. It is not at all unusual for 
employees to report 75°% and 80% production, 
until the time study man loosens the rate about 
5°% or 10%. Then the employees report over- 
night a production of 125%. The time study 
man then can make only an educated guess as to 
what actually was a true high productive figure. 

Another result of the introduction of con- 
ventional wage incentives is that it has been, in 
general, less than satisfactory in the past to put 
certain jobs on wage incentive—for example, tool 
makers, maintenance men, shipping depart- 
ments, etc. Then, too, high incentives by un- 
skilled production workers have been a big factor 
in limiting the number of people who go into 
the skilled trades. This country faces a critical 
shortage of die makers because it has not been 
economically wise for young men to take appren- 
tice programs, for a four year period, at lesser 
rates than they could earn in less skilled factory 
jobs that were on incentive. In addition, the 
administrative problems created by this inequity 
between money paid and skills possessed, make 
the foreman’s job doubly difficult. 

What type production can a foreman expect 
from an incentive worker who was taken off a 
high paying job and asked to repair a rush job 
on a lower day rate? (Day rate must be lower 
or there would be no justification for incentive.) 
The employee is resentful and goes at the job 
reluctantly. In fact, rather than speed up on 
the rush job, he is apt to loaf to save his strength 
for his high paying incentive job. A further 
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embarrassment to foremen is that sometimes 
high piece work combined with a good amount 
of overtime can bring an employee’s salary 
dangerously close to his own for short periods 
of time. 

Out-moded lot sizes are another source of 
irritation in incentive systems. When lot sizes 
are small, no standards are really accurate, and 
variations in lot size cause abnormal changes in 
earnings not related to effort. 

Many industrial engineers feel that discrep- 
ancies can be avoided by the use of standard 
data. There is no question, in the writer’s mind, 
but what standard data pooled from many thou- 
sands of time studies is a more scientific ap- 
proach to a rate setting than pure time study. 
However, unless the man is completely and 
thoroughly trained on standard data, he would 
have a better chance of getting the right standard 
by time study. 

Standard data is only as good as the man 
who applies it and how well he understands it. 


It is complicated in that anyone applying the 
system must know the difference between a stop, 
a locate, a transport empty, transport loaded, 
distance to be traveled, whether the distance is 


in the normal work area or outside of it, whether 
it constitutes first, second, or third degree motion 
and how to use the various items in proper 
combinations, and whether there are any outside 
extenuating factors such as traveling with palm 
up or palm down, awkwardness of object, etc. 
To all of these judgments may be added the 
allowances for fatigue and personal time. It is 
hard to agree with the best of these engineers 
that any company can embark on a standard data 
program and eliminate the human element in 
rate setting. 

In conclusion, it is the writer’s opinion that 
the use of time study, including standard data, 
is a very important management tool and the 
ills of conventional wage incentives should not 
rule out its use for: measuring performance, 
scheduling, machine loading, costing, and last, 
for wage incentives. 

Unless you need a wage incentive as an ex- 
pedient, consider that until one is developed 
which will avoid the ills mentioned and still 
preserve the positive motivation that accompanies 
wage incentives, one that can combine the 
interests of management and labor from top to 
bottom, skilled and unskilled, direct and indirect, 
you may be better off with measured day rate. 
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The “Why Don’t They’s” 
vs. the “Why Don’t We’s”— 


On Which Team Are You? 


vER get tired of hearing those words “Why 
4. don’t they?” We do, and we get sick of 
saying them ourselves. To use that little word 
“they” actually means that we don’t consider 
ourselves part of the select group that runs an 
organization. 

You may be the lowest rung on the manage- 
ment ladder—or you may be the highest—but 
you're still on that ladder. And with all areas 
of management (particularly Personnel), it’s 
your job to build up and maintain an enthusi- 
astic, aggressive, results-centered work force. 

Some of us may specialize in employment, 
labor relations, communications, wage and sal- 
ary, safety, fringe benefits, training, or any of 
the other Personnel functions. But our basic 
job is still the same . . . to help every manage- 
ment person raise his work group to maximum 
efficiency. We can’t do an effective job of it until 
we take the bull by the horns, come out of our 
little Personnel shells, and start performing as 
intelligent human beings who do have a say in 
the way an organization is being operated. 

The problem isn’t unique. It’s noticeably 
present in the democratic organization com- 
monly referred to as the United States of Ameri- 
ca. You will find it in business and industrial 
organizations—large and small, old and new. 

Let’s look more closely at our specific prob- 
lem. Essentially, it’s the failure of too many 
individuals in Personnel to think, speak, and act 
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“Why don’t those guys in Washington 
get off the dime and do something 
constructive?” 

“Why doesn’t company management do 
something about this?” 

“Why don’t they put in a sensible policy 
to... 2” 

“Why don’t they start a.. .?” 

“Why don’t they .. .?” 





as members of management; or, in short, to 
identify oneself as a member of management. 


What are some of the indications that such a 

problem exists? 

1. Verbal and implied destructive criticism 
of company policies, practices and pro- 
cedures . . . and other management 

peoples’ performances. 

. Actual refusal to support policies, prac- 
tices, procedures .. . 
ment people. 

. An excessive use of that buck-passing 


phrase “Why don’t they . . .?” 


and other manage- 


Upon whom does responsibility for solution of 
the problem rest? 

Obviously, it’s the company’s problem, but 
it’s also the individual employee’s problem. Per- 
sonnel management has the responsibility of 
providing effective tools with which to practice 
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the art of mangement. Employees have the 
responsibility of using these tools effectively and 
constructively to build the company and conse- 
quently themselves. Our intent is to look at one 


of these tools . . . constructive criticism. 


W hat is criticism? 
Webster tells us that criticism is “the act of 
making judgments; analysis of qualities and 
evaluations of comparative worth.” 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, criticism 
comes in two models . . 
structive. “Destructive” 


. destructive and con- 
is a derivation of “de- 
stroy”—to tear down. “Constructive” is a deriv- 
ation of “construct”—to build. 

Several facts (under normal conditions) be- 
come obvious. Let’s cite a comparison. It 
requires less time to tear down a building than 
to build one (because less care and effort is 
involved). More people are available to tear 
down a building than to construct one (because 
less skill and knowledge is required). We can 
assume that it costs less to tear down a building 
than to build one. But, what do we have when 
the builidng is torn down? .. . a pile of rubble 

. . nothing. 

Similarly, let’s compare destructive and con- 
structive criticism. Since destructive criticism 


is faster, easier, and cheaper, there’s more of it. 


In fact, there’s often too much. 

Let’s take a common “for instance.” A 
group of management people (maybe even Per- 
sonnel Administrators!) start gossiping together 
with little or no constructive purpose. They may 
try to kid themselves into believing that they’re 
merely investigating the problem and will brain- 
storm at a later date for some workable solu- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, the “later date” 
sessions too often are postponed indefinitely. 
Those who leave this particular meeting, at this 
particular time, are little “prophets of doom” 
who go about their unhappy ways, blackwash- 
ing anything and everything in management’s 
sight. 

To put it very simply, let’s try to convert 
this useless surplus of destructive criticism into 
a very valuable commodity . . . constructive 
criticism. Constructive criticism can be the 


father of change, innovation—true progress. 
Who is involved? 


At one time or another, probably every one 
of us can get into the act ... from the janitor 
to the general manager. But there’s one impor- 
tant factor involved. The janitor’s destructive 
criticism is not as damaging as the general 
manager’s. The machine operator’s destructive 
criticism is not as damaging as the first-line 
supervisor’s. 

Personnel is looked upon as the “authority” 
in dealing with people. Destructive criticism 
that originates from, with, or through Person- 
nel can be an industrial hydrogen bomb in its 
effect upon the rest of management and the 
work force in general. 


What is involved? 


As it’s applied here, constructive criticism is 
a qualifying evaluation or judgment of the com- 
parative worth of a plan, policy, mode of action, 
or performance of another individual with the 
purpose of providing a better plan, policy, mode 
of action or pattern of individual performance. 
Constructive criticism builds. Three things (in 
varying degrees to fit the situation) are neces- 
sary for constructive criticism: 
1. A true knowledge of the situation as it 
now exists. 
The ability to analyze and evaluate its 
advantages and disadvantages. 
3. The ability and sincere desire to offer 
concrete suggestions to improve the 
existent situation. 


How do we do it? 


Personnel administrators constantly face the 
challenging task of submitting constructive criti- 
cism. How can we train ourselves to do this 
effectively? Here are four major rules which, if 
observed, may be helpful: 


Rule Number One: pERFORMANCE 


Do your own job, under its present limita- 
tions, to the best of your ability. 
Perhaps our emphasis has been too much on 
the constructive criticism of “things.” Construc- 
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tive criticism of people and their performances 
requires even greater intelligence and ability. 
The first place to look is in our own perform- 
ance, not in the other fellow’s. 

How much is it really within your power to 
improve your own performance without being 
stymied by other management personnel? Are 
you honestly making the most of the responsi- 
bilities and authority you have? 

Until one’s own area is functioning well, 
it’s going to be difficult to criticize another's 
constructively. Successful, constructive criticism 
necessarily includes the acceptance of it by the 
person being criticized. Unless he can respect 
your performance, he'll find it difficult to respect 
your judgment or criticism on a constructive 
basis. He'll be tempted to say (and rightfully 
so) ... “Don’t try to improve my area—I can 
see too many weaknesses in yours.” 

Again, pointing at our own performances, 
the quality level within the Personnel area must 
be high. We're supposed to make suggestions 


and recommend actions to the rest of manage- 


ment that will facilitate the development of a 
strong work force. If a working knowledge of 
people is the forte of Personnel, it behooves 
every Personnel individual to conduct himself 
in a manner that reflects knowledge of his area, 
confidence in his ability and strength of purpose. 


Rule Number Two: anatysis 


When you have reached what you consider 
to be maximum performance on your job, 
under its present limitations, analyze those 
“present limitations.” 


Ask yourself why certain limitations in your 
job exist. Are they unavoidably linked with the 
performance of another management individual 
. . . performance that involves not merely tech- 
nical skill but attitudes, feelings, human inertias, 
and resistances to change, on the part of that 
other individual? 

Take, for instance, the cas¢ of the person- 
nel manager who feels that his boss doesn’t 
communicate. As a result, he, the personnel 
manager, feels overly restricted in his attempts 
to set up and maintain more progressive person- 


nel practices and procedures. “If it weren’t for 
my boss, I could . . .” Careful analysis of this 
communications problem might reveal any num- 
ber of possible solutions . . . solutions that in 
turn might lead to the boss’ ultimate acceptance 
of worthwhile proposals for solving major prob- 
lems. 

There are innumerable “built-in hindrances” 
on any job, but to flatly conclude that no solu- 
tion exists is both ridiculous and short-sighted. 
There is a solution, but it may require some cre- 
ative time and analysis to isolate the basic prob- 
lem and then see a possible solution. 


Rule Number Three: prEPARATION 


If your analysis of the present limitations 
reveals ideas that you feel will improve the 
situation or solve the problem, work up a 
proposal. 

Obviously, there are innumerable formats 
useful in preparing a proposal. One involves 
five basic steps: 

StepI. A brief statement outlining the basic 

philosophy (as you see it) which 

underlies the operation in question. 

Step II. A statement of the problem which 
shows a need for improvement. (This 
is a factual, unemotional account of 
the situation as it now exists.) 

Step III. A statement outlining your proposal 
(solution to the problem). 

Step IV. A factual statement outlining benefits 
to be derived from the proposal’s ac- 
ceptance. 

Step V. A statement outlining precise steps to 
be followed in gaining official accept- 
ance of the program (a procedural 
road map) and suggested methodology 
for evaluating the program’s ultimate 
effectiveness. 

Too many of us in Personnel pay only lip 
service to the actual time spent in preparation of 
a proposal. We often labor under the false 
notion that the rest of management should 
eagerly support every program . . . every gem 
of wisdom dropped from our jewel box of 
knowledge . . . simply because we say it’s good. 
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We assume that others will see the entire pic- 
ture as we view it and that the remedial meas- 
ures are obvious. Far too many worthwhile pro- 
grams have failed because adequate time was 
not spent in the stages of preparation. 


Rule Number Four: PRESENTATION 
Present your proposal to the right person, 
at the right time, in the right way. 

Who is “the right person?” If we're criti- 
cizing “things,” our supervisor is the man to 
whom a proposal for improvement should be 
given. We may have consulted previously with 
others, but clue in the boss. He’s the man 
directly responsible for you, your job, and your 
performance. 

If we're criticizing a person on his perform- 
ance, common courtesy generally requires that 
we speak personally . . . and constructively .. . 
to the individual in question. We must make 
sure that our dissatisfaction with the man or his 
performance is based upon objective facts, indi- 
cating a true need to improve, and not merely 
individual differences in ways of doing things. 
Finally, is the problem of sufficient significance 
to you or the company to warrant discussing it 
with your supervisor and pursuing it further? 


What is “the right time” to present a proposal? 

Obviously, the best time to submit a pro- 
posal is that time during which we feel our 
supervisor will be most receptive to it. He’s 
involved in many important problems—not just 
yours. 

If a policy has been set, the boss rightfully 
expects it to be supported, particularly in the 
eyes of other people, management and non- 
management. But, if a policy or procedure is 
creating a hardship in your area; or, if you’re 
invited to make suggestions, then you should 
seek improvement in that policy or, at least, 
avoid saying “why don’t they?” 

What is “the right way” to present a proposal? 

Your job is one of selling . . . first, your- 
self; then, your proposal. Your knowledge of 
the subject, your sincerity of purpose, and your 
skill in communicating play vital roles in the 
success or failure of the endeavor. Development 


of these three aspects leads to confidence. And 
confidence very often is the heart of successful 
selling. The degree to which your boss (the 
customer) respectively listens to you (the per- 
sonnel administrator) and your ideas, is based 
largely upon the degree of confidence he has in 
you. 

When it comes to the mechanics of com- 
municating, we often fall flat on our collective 
faces. Although, for example, most personnel 
administrators preach the use of visual aids, 
they too often forget the value of such media 
when it comes to selling a proposal in the early 
stages of its development. Again, we're assum- 
ing that the industrial world is eagerly await- 
ing “The Word.” 


Let’s “lay it right on the line” 


Employment with any organization is a 
contract with inherent rights, privileges and 
responsibilities. The management person is en- 
titled to receive: 

(a) Growth and development opportunities 

commensurate with his capabilities; 

(b) A challenging opportunity to partici- 
pate actively in the mangement of the 
organization; 

(c) A regular pay check of an amount con- 
sistent with the individual's relative 
value to the organization. 

The company is entitled to receive: 

(a) Technical and managerial “know-how”; 

(b) Unqualified support of all existing poli- 
cies and procedures . . . representing the 
company as it wants to be represented; 

(c) In short, the company has a right to 
expect management PERFORMANCE from 
its management people. 

If the terms of the employment contract 
cannot be met, the contract is no longer being 
honored and either or both parties should declare 
it null and void. There’s no room for “fence- 
straddling” (and this is often a justly applied 
adjective for personnel administrators!). A 
management person (Personnel or otherwise) is 
either for his company or he’s against it. Passive 
resistance is none the less resistance. And it ap- 
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plies with our supervisor . . . we're either “for 
‘im or agin’ ’im.” A management person who 
finds it too difficult to abide wholeheartedly with 
the terms of his employment should leave the 
company and seek one that has terms more to 
his liking. And if you think this is “conform- 
ity,” you’re missing the point! 


In conclusion 

If Personnel is to improve its relative posi- 
tion in the managerial hierarchy it must earn it 
by conscientious effort and conscientious prac- 
tice. Too many personnel departments are run 
like too many service stations . . . plenty of gas 
but no service. If we can’t criticize construc- 
tively, let’s not criticize. Let’s stop saying “Why 
don’t they . . .?” and switch to “Why don’t 
we ...?” We are management. We set policies 
and procedures. We plan and implement. We 
do these things . . . not “they.” 


It Calls For Company Action As Well As Indi- 
vidual Action 

We have to be realistic. There’s a burden 
upon every company to provide an atmosphere 
which will discourage “why don’t they” atti- 
tudes, and encourage, instead, constructive criti- 
cism. (Without this atmosphere the job merely 
becomes more difficult . . . but certainly not im- 
possible!) 

At a recent management conference, the 
president of a corporation was asked what type 
of management he wanted around him. Very 
simply, and very succinctly, he said, “I want 
people who will talk up but not talk back.” 

This same corporation is newly decentral- 
ized into several divisions. In an attempt to pro- 
mote a better understanding of corporate objec- 
tives and coordination of efforts, the president 
meets regularly with key executives of each of 
the various divisions. There are also periodic 
meetings in each division at which management 
people are invited to submit questions to a panel 
of top corporation executives. 

The corporation offices also publish regu- 
larly a management newsletter to all divisions 
informing them of current events within the 
entire organization. Seminars are held to ex- 


plore problem areas and discuss such subjects as 
“The Why Don’t They’s vs. The Why Don’t 
We's.” 

The fact that we mention these activities is 
not to imply that they are unique. Any person- 
nel administrator will recognize them as good 
communications practices. We single them out 
simply to show several ways by which an indus- 
trial organization can create an atmosphere to 
encourage constructive criticism. 

The first often-heard quote at the beginning 
of this article was, “Why don’t those guys in 
Washington get off the dime and do something 
constructive?” The aforementioned corporation 
is one of many who encourage personal, man- 
agement letters and telegrams to members of 
Congress. Mail and telegraph facilities are made 
available throughout the organization to man- 
agement people who wish to communicate to 
their representatives in local, state, and national 
legislative bodies their opinions on important, 
pending legislation. Carrying this effort to mini- 
mize the “Why Don’t They” attitude in its 
organization even further, this same company 
has established the following theme for its man- 
agement development program: “This is my 
endeavor.” 

In short, it’s this type of attitude and this 
type of atmosphere which must revitalize our 
thinking both as individuals and as companies. 
Specifically, if we as personnel managers don’t 
stop saying “Why don’t they . . .?” we may 
well become the Vanishing American in Busi- 
ness and Industry. 

A thought for all of us (as personnel ad- 
ministrators . . . as members of any level of 
management) : 

If you treat an individual as he is, he will 
stay as he is. But if you treat him as if he 
were what he ought to be and could be, he 
will become what he ought to be and could 
be. 

—Goethe 





The feeling of having done a job well is 
rewarding; the feeling of having done it 
perfectly is fatal—Don Fedderson 











Condensed from an address given before the Northern Minnesota Conference on Industrial 
Relations on the Meaning of Leadership in business, social, national, and international rela- 


tions. 





Dimensions of Leadership 


EADERSHIP is a value-loaded word. To many 
persons it has a dictatorial ring, associated 
with the Fuhrer concept, and connotes a people 
being driven by a hypnotic, fanatic influence. To 
others, the existence of a leader implies the exist- 
ence of those who must be led because they have 
lost their way, or have a compulsive need to lean 
on someone. 

Because of such unpleasant associations, 
many avoid discussion of leadership, yet its 
study was never more urgent than today. The 
ideological struggle which infuses all other issues 
is, in a real sense, a problem in the type of leader- 
ship—democratic or totalitarian. Because of 
technological developments and the concentra- 
tion of control of the means of communication, 
never has such enormous power for good or evil 
been concentrated in so few hands. We must 
understand leadership in dictatorship because its 
leaders have so much power; and we must un- 
derstand leadership in democracy so that our 
leaders will have only the power we wish them 
to have. 

Thoughtful students of man in society have 
worked with two basic models of organization. 
Some have seen all societies as organic unities on 
the model of an ant colony or beehive. Men 
had their proper places based on natural en- 
dowment and training, the whole was greater 
than its parts, and a natural harmony regulated 
conflict. Such a structure grew gradually over 
the years, or centuries, and the individual in it 
could do precious little to change it. 

The leader, in such a model, was essentially 
a curator or caretaker, a person who saw to 
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details, helped repair damage or inevitable wear- 
and-tear, but basically had little to do, for the 
system ran itself in the manner of the classic 
demand-and-supply economy. The role of the 
leader was illustrated in the oft-told story of the 
French leader who, on seeing a mob surge by, 
watched for a moment, then left, saying: “I am 
their leader. I must follow them.” If one were 
to ask who had created such a self-regulating 
society, the answer was “God.” Hence the man 
who suggested changing it was not simply 
revolutionary, he was impious and presump- 
tuous. Such a position was rejected by those 
who put forth the second model of society. God 
might, they said, have created the world but He 
could hardly be held accountable for every drug 
store or open-pit mine. God provided the ma- 
terials and the setting, but man was the actor 
who created his own forms of organization. 

To those who use this model of organiza- 
tion, leaders run organizations, and as they make 
decisions, the organizations change. If the head 
of a business does his job well, the business 
moves ahead; if not, it fails. He deserves credit 
and blame alike. 

If those who used the organic model as- 
signed too small a role to leaders, then those 
who used this model—the rational or decisions 
model—assigned to leaders a determining role. 
Hence those who used the rational model 
hunted for the remarkable qualities that enabled 
leaders to do so much. 


How and Why? 


Different studies focussed on physique, 
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weight, health, intelligence, sociability, domi- 
nance, self-confidence, extraversion and intra- 
version. Gowin’s famous study found that ex- 
ecutives in insurance companies were taller than 
policy-holders, bishops were taller than clergy- 
men, university presidents taller than college 
presidents, sales managers taller than salesmen, 
and railway presidents were taller than station 
agents. Fascinating as such inquiries were, they 
often contradicted one another until it came to 
be realized that the approach itself was unsound. 

Current theory takes a middle position. 
Leaders do affect organizations, but they operate 
within a set of patterned controls which partly 
set limits to and partly determine what leaders 
do. This position—usually called “interactional” 
because it assumes there is always action and 
feedback between leaders and their organiza- 
tions—must not be identified with democratic 
beliefs only. A dictator, no less than a U. S. 
mayor, is limited by what his people will let him 
do, although it is sometimes surprising how 
much a poeple will let a dictator do. The in- 
teractional position has lent itself well to objec- 
tive social research. Instead of merely discussing 
leadership, Lewin, Lippitt and White, in their 
now classic experiments, showed that leadership 
could actually be studied scientifically under 
laboratory-controlled conditions. There were 
studies of the effects of different leadership styles 
on boys clubs. Each club was exposed to three 
different “treatments,” called, unfortunately 
“authoritarian,” “democratic,” and “laissez 
faire.” The boys groups were roughly equated 
on intellectual, physical, and socioeconomic 
status, and on personality characteristics, so that 
they were comparable. Four leaders were trained 
in all three leadership styles; then each group 
was exposed to each leader for six weeks, each 
leader changing his style each time. Thus each 
club experienced each leadership style from dif- 
ferent leaders. All clubs met in the same place 
and did the same things. The behavior of the 
leaders and the boys were observed at every 
mecting. 


In the “authoritarian” style, the leaders gave 
orders directly and determined the activities of 


the group step-by-step. For example, they made 
statements such as: “Get your work aprons on,” 
“All right, put your brush away,” or indirect 
orders, such as “Now we need some plaster,” or 
“Today we’ve got to paint and letter the sign.” 
Such leaders also made more disrupting com- 
mands; for example, the leader asked for two 
volunteers for a job. Fred volunteered, saying, 
“Let Reilly and me do it.” The leader deliber- 
ately rejected this offer, reserving initiative in his 
own hands by saying: “I’m going to let Sam and 
Leonard do this.” 

In the “democratic” atmosphere, the leader 
saw to it that the members themselves decided 
what steps to take. One procedure was to insist 
on parliamentary procedure in decision-making. 
Another was giving a boy enough information 
for him to make up his own mind what to do 
next. For example, a boy held up an orange- 
wood stick and asked: “What’s this for?” He 
was answered: “That’s an orangewood stick, and 
the flat end is for smoothing down this way (he 
demonstrates). This is more curved here, and 
you can get a smoother tip of soap because it’s 
narrower than this.” 

In “laissez faire,” the leader remained aloof, 
giving neutral information only when called 
upon. During the experiment, observers noted 
and counted the number of such remarks made, 
and proceeded to total them for the record. They 
did the same with the observed results on the 
boys’ behavior. 


Analysis of Findings 


Many of the findings are important. Under 
“laissez faire,” the boys played more and worked 
on projects less than under the “democratic” 
leader. Efficiency was found to be about equal 
under “authoritarian” or “democratic” leaders, 
but the boys became dependent on “authoritar- 
ian” leaders to the point that when such a leader 
deliberately left the room, work came to a stand- 
still. There was also much more hostility, prop- 
erty destruction, and scapegoating behavior than 
in the “democratic” setting. Examples from 
“authoritarian” groups are: “Get a pan of water, 
Jack.” “Why don’t you get it yourself?” or 
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“Tom, don’t you know anything?” 

It is obviously hazardous to generalize from 
this study in regard to work organizations or 
even forms of government, as some persons are 
tempted to do, since the terms “authoritarian” 
and “democratic” are too suggestive. If we speak 
instead of “leader-centered” and “group-cen- 
tered” styles (leaving the “laissez faire” out of 
our discussion here), then subsequent research 
has usually supported those experiments. But it 
has become clear that the results hold only in 
certain situations. If a leader clearly knows more 
than any of the others, for example, an expert 
in a group of laymen, it is obviously wasteful to 
use group-centered leadership techniques. Sim- 
ilar arguments hold for emergency situations, 
such as those in a hospital operating room, or 
on a battlefield, yet it is sometimes surprising 
how much even the lowliest private knows. 
Group-centered procedures are best adapted to 
situations in which one is looking for new ideas 
or wishes all the resources of one’s group to be 
focussed on a problem; e.g., a case consultation 
among a group of social workers, sociologists, 
and psychologists, all of whom have interviewed 
a prisoner who wishes to be paroled. 


Validity of Findings 


From a scientific point of view, it is desir- 
able to try to use laboratory controls so that one’s 
findings are valid. Unfortunately, most such 
studies are, therefore, limited to small groups, 
studied under necessarily artificial conditions. 
Pelz found that in large, white-collar work 
groups, workers preferred a leader who was not 
“one of the boys” but who identified with his 
superiors. A leader was judged in terms of his 
ability to get results, and such a leader had to be 
able to influence those above him. This left 
him little opportunity for group-centered action 
with his subordinates. 


What is becoming clearer is that leadership 
is not a unitary activity which can be reduced 
to a series of rules which work under all condi- 
tions. It is such assumptions that often account 
for the fact that so many past studies contradict 
one another. They often only apparently contra- 


dict one another for they were dealing with dif- 
ferent problems and different conditions. What 
works in a face-to-face conference may not work 
in the office of president; what works in a uni- 
versity department of physics may not work in 
a hospital operating room, and what works in 
a factory may not work in a labor union. Yet 
the situation in which a man acts is only part 
of the problem, for leadership itself appears to 
be a multi-dimensional activity. It is probably 
best not to speak of “the leader” but rather of 
“leader behavior” and such behavior may be 
concentrated in one person, or may be spread 
out. 


Major Dimensions of Leader Behavior 


First, goal definition. Leader behavior may 
require that a man select a goal for others. In 
most everyday cases, this leader behavior is rare- 
ly demanded. In business the goal of the firm 
of making money or manufacturing some arti- 
cle is usually clear. Some goals are never 
achieved, for example, “welfare needs” or even 
making money. At least, some persons are 
never satisfied, but it may happen that an on- 
going organization achieves its goal and must 
search for another. Such is currently the case 
with the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. With the discovery of the Salk vac- 
cine, this organization is now in the position of 
a driver of a well-operating and tested automo- 
bile with no destination. The success of this 
organization will depend on whether the March 
of Dimes can be focussed on another goal with- 
out losing public support. 

The problem of shifting goals is often trag- 
ic. An army is designed to achieve victory. Yet 
the better the army does its job, the sooner will 
its goal be reached. And the sooner its goal is 
reached, the need for the army vanishes—at least 
insofar as immediate victory itself is the goal. 


Goal Clarification 


Often goals are already defined and the’ 
function of leaders is to clarify them. This is the 
second dimension of leader behavior. Goal 
clarification consists of exploring the implica- 
tions of the goals, of deciding what, concretely, 
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the goal means. Often the goal is defined only 
generally, so that one has what Herbert Simon 
calls a nonoperational goal; for example, the 
welfare of society. It is necessary for a leader 
to concretize this goal, to decide, for example, 
that this goal means inoculating children against 
diphtheria, supporting research on the diseases 
of old age, and stopping discrimination in: the 
employment of minority groups. The task of 
the leader is working out strategies and deciding 
which goals to pursue and in what order. The 
task of goal clarification is often faced by the 
middle levels in businesses, labor unions, and 
armies. The question here is: The boss wants 
X done. What does that mean for me and my 
unit of the organization? It is not true that the 
boss’s goals are necessarily unclear, but that they 
are, and should be, general. When a top labor 
union leader says that the overall goal is, say, a 
guaranteed annual wage, that is clear enough. 
The clarification undertaken by other union 
leaders may include programs to educate union 
leaders on the economics of GAW, and the 
arguments pro and con. In a factory, the goal 
of the big boss may be increasing production of 
sport shirts; in a particular department, that 
goal may mean clearing up a supply bottleneck. 


Definition and Clarification of the Means 


If goals are given, and clarified, then the 
third leader task presents itself—the definition 
and clarification of the means whereby goals 
may be achieved. This is administration, in the 
strict sense, for typically there are several pos- 
sible means available and the leader must choose 
among them in the light of his estimates of re- 
lative costs. Since the goal is assumed or taken 
as given, the leader need not concern himself 
with it. Leaders at this level focus largely on 
rationalistic calculations and try to make their 
decisions in the light of the best knowledge or 
advice they can get. Since this kind of leader- 
ship is indifferent to the goals it is achieving, 
it is freely transferable from one goal to another. 
A union leader may be offered a position as a 
business executive, an army general may be- 
come a university president, and an industrial 
manager may become a city manager. An un- 


solved problem here is whether a man can do a 
good job of administration only, without feeling 
any commitment to the goals he is helping 
achieve. Presumably, if administrative skills 
are so freely transferable, he can carry on irre- 
spective of what he is asked to do. If a man can 
administer a business, he can administer a union 
or political party. But if this is true, what does 
it do to the man’s own principles and sense of 
self-respect? If a good administrator can ad- 
minister anything, then a top business executive 
in the U. S. could conceivably defect to Russia 
because he is offered more money to administer 
the new 5-year industrial program. 


Task Assignment and Coordination 

A fourth leader behavior is that of role or 
task assignment and coordination. This leader 
behavior includes breaking the goal or subgoal 
down into specific jobs for which different per- 
sons are responsible, and after that is done, their 
separate activities must be coordinated so that 
they converge in space and time. The leader 
really has two problems here. He must assign 
the tasks so that humans can be reasonably ex- 
pected to perform them, and at the same time 
so that humans will be attracted to the job. 
These two problems are often contradictory. If 
the task is within human capabilities and there- 
fore easy to fill, it will be made simple. Yet 
simple tasks are boring to many persons and 
create a morale problem. Sometimes the leader 
can redesign the jobs, but usually the leader at 
this level does not have that power and must 
concentrate on other approaches such as rest 
periods, music, better lighting and ventilation, 
and so forth. In practice, labor unions may 
make such matters compulsory. This form of 
leader behavior, concerned as it is with task as- 
signment and coordination, focuses attention on 
communication, which means keeping the vari- 
ous lines running, and repairing breakdowns in 
interaction. Such leaders are keenly conscious 
of responsibility and may pay a great personal 
price in tension. It is this leader hebavior—as- 
signment and coordination—that has been the 
subject of so much attention in recent fiction 
dealing with business executives. 
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Motivation 

The fifth behavioral dimension consists of 
relating the organization goal to the individual 
participant’s own needs, a task that may be 
called motivation. It is important not to assume 
that everyone must accept the organization’s 
goal, or necessarily regard it as glorious. A tee- 
totaling farmer may sell his corn to a whiskey 
distiller, and a coal-miner may use electricity to 
heat his home. But the organization’s goals 
must somehow enable the participant to realize 
his own goals. The usual technique in capital- 
istic societies, of course, is to utilize money as 
the prime motivator, and as even the critical 
Thorstein Veblen conceded, there is one thing 
about capitalism: it works. In socialistic socie- 
ties, or those like Sweden or Israel, motivation 
may be related to societal goals. A man may 
join an Israeli kibbutz, not only for food and 
shelter and other creature comforts, but also be- 
cause he feels the need to help settle the Negev 
desert. The motivating function of the leader 
there is to show the participant how washing 
dirty dishes in the communal kitchen is con- 
tributing to Zionist ideals. The labor move- 
ment in the United States in its early history 
often focussed on idealistic goals and few would 
have said that Joe Hill died to make vacations 
with pay a reality. Nor is this idealism entirely 
absent in the modern labor union. A union 
leader is not in the same position as a business 
executive. He does not manage, simply, for he 
remains in power only as long as his members 
are willing to follow him. There may be little 
idealism involved in the support a membership 
gives a union leader, yet he owes his position, 
ultimately, to those below him. The business 
executive owes his position to those above him. 
Hence motivation is usually a more pressing 
problem for the union leader, though it never 
vanishes for any leader or manager. 


Integration 


The sixth dimension of leader behavior is 
that of integration or identification: leaders must 
secure the loyalty of their followers or subordi- 
nates so that the organization will continue to 


operate even in the face of strong opposition. 
Sometimes this task is the same as that of mo- 
tivation, yet it may be just the opposite, because 
the question here is: when will a man continue 
to support and work for an organization when 
it costs him something to do so, when he must 
give more than he gets? Of course, such iden- 
tification is most obvious in organizations such 
as armies or idealistic social movements, yet all 
organizations face the problem of securing it. 
One wishes a man to stay with the firm not only 
because it pays—other firms may pay as well— 
but because it is a “good” firm. Here the leader 
will focus on pride of membership and the dig- 
nity and honor of the work or work place. 


The “Sparking Function” 


The seventh and last of the leader behavior 
dimensions we might call the “sparking func- 
tion.” However set up or motivated, an organi- 
zation must be started or sparked into action. 
This refers to the need for someone who knows 
when to press the button, to the need for some- 
one in an army platoon to raise his hand and 
shout “Charge!” This might be called a sched- 
uling function, in one sense, but more broadly 
it is a matter of timing. It means sensing the 
psychological moment when everyone’s motiva- 
tion is at a maximum, supplies are available, 
communication is right, and goals are clear. 
Social movements often fail when all is right 
except the time. At the time the mob stormed 
the French bastille, Napoleon, a young officer 
at the time, is reported to have remarked that 
a small army company could have stopped the; 
revolution. True or not, the revolution hung 
in the balance until the army decided, if not to 
support the revolutionaries, at least not to in- 
tervene. 

These, then, are the seven dimensions of 
leader behavior. Leaders may create or define 
goals, clarify and administer them; choose ap- 
propriate means, assign tasks and coordinate, 
motivate, create loyalty, represent their group, 
and spark its membership into action at the 
right moment. It would be a misunderstanding 
of the word “dimension” and a misreading of 
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the whole trend of modern human research if 
one were now to ask: how can one man do all 
these things? The point is that one man not 
only cannot do all, but should not. Some of 
these dimensions may involve genuine incom- 
patibilities. For example, Robert F. Bales, after 
many controlled experiments with small groups, 
concluded that leaders who concerned them- 
selves with the task—our fourth dimension— 
were perceived as helpful, but were not liked. 
By contrast, leaders who focussed on integrat- 
ing their groups were liked, but did not help the 
group move ahead to solve its task problems. 
Apparently, the very act of pushing men toward 
a goal produces friction and resentment—group 
damage, as it were—which must be repaired by 
a leader skilled in harmonizing persons. When 
the attempt is made by one man to do both, 
persons are ambivalent, not knowing how to 
behave toward him. They work best when both 
leader behaviors are present, but in different 
persons, though this creates the problem of the 
nature of the relationship between them. 

Not only may the various dimensions of be- 
havior be incompatible but different situations 
may require different dimensions. Max Weber, 
the giant of German sociology from whose work 
much of current analysis of large-scale organi- 
zation is drawn, insisted that efficiency required 
that each subordinate in a firm should accept 
this superior’s orders without question. Such 
an approach leaves the initiative for such mat- 
ters as goal definition or clarification, and means 
definition and clarification in the superior’s 
hands. An authoritarian structure of that sort 
may well have been necessary in the Germany of 
Weber’s time (pre-World War I) and in a situ- 
ation where subordinates are poorly educated 
or trained. But in the U. S., with a different 
tradition, and well-educated and trained subor- 
dinates, efficiency itself may require that subor- 
dinates take over all but goal definition itself. 

The new leadership problem is not, as was 
once thought, to “find” this remarkable man 
who knows how to lead, nor to train a man to 
lead, for leadership is many things, and different 
situations create needs not only for different 


men but different kinds of leader behavior. 
The problem then—and perhaps this is really 
a ninth leader dimension—is deciding which 
dimension is called for by the problem at hand. 
Is the goal defined? If not, it must be defined 
and that may call for an original or inspiring 
type of leader. If the goal is deiined, then the 
problem may be one of selection among possi- 
ble means, a leadership problem calling for a 
rationalistic type of leader. Perhaps one is mov- 


ing too slowly because one’s organization is 
split, requiring greater integration, or perhaps 
the men are poorly motivated. 

A serious problem may be presented by the 
need to shift from one type of leader behavior 
to another. When a union is organizing an 


area, goal definition may be necessary, for men 
may not realize they need a union. Later, if the 
union wins recognition, the implementation of 
a contract requires very different leader behavior 
—negotiation or routine administrative behavior. 
The task of changing leaders is often a tragic 
one, for leaders, whether they intend to or not, 
build up loyalty to themselves. And in any 
case, does the group not owe their early leaders 
a tremendous debt, and may they not be re- 
quired again? 

Leadership is often discussed in terms of 
talent or ability and there is no question that 
each dimension requires talent. Yet after we have 
sought out men of talent and have trained them, 
there remains the task of leadership allocation— 
of placing them where the type of behavior in 
which they excel is needed. This is not only a 
high talent, but requires flexibility not only on 
the part of the leaders themselves, but on the 
part of those they lead 
their leaders, but group survival may depend 
on their ability to give up an old leader for one 
appropriate to a new challenge. 


Followers often love 
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It is possible to pinpoint the contribution of personnel administration to a company’s profit or 
loss statement by an audit of personnel practices and activities. Though not widely used, 


some positive results have been discoverd. 





Personnel Appraisal— 
A Management Control Tool 


USINESS MANAGEMENT has, for many years, 
B used the concept of the financial audit 
whenever a critical appraisal of a firm’s fiscal 
health is desired. This audit not only tends to 
expose both the strong and weak points of the 
firm’s financial complex, but also provides di- 
rection in adopting the corrective action that ap- 
pears necessary. In the area of manpower 
management, too, the need for periodic apprai- 
sal of the personnel activities of a business is 
necessary in order to determine compliance with 
stated objectives, uncover weaknesses, and ini- 
tiate changes. 

For a variety of reasons, a range of person- 
nel activities has evolved in present-day business 
operation. These activities have a definite cost 
and reflect themselves in the profit margin of 
the firm. It is entirely possible, moreover, that 
the poorly organized, improperly implemented 
personnel activities of a business may, due to 
the dissipation of human assets, nullify in large 
part the cost savings made in other areas such 
as machinery, supplies of various kinds, and 
raw materials. 

By personnel audit, we mean any systematic 
analysis of the personnel practices and activities 
of a firm, with a view to determining if they 
are being carried out as designed and if they are 
effective. The findings are then followed up 
with suggestions for improvement. 


WiuttiaM D. Torrence 
Instructor of 
Business Organization and Management 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Several Basic Approaches Possible 


The traditional interview may be used 
wherein those responsible for the conduct of the 
audit ask specific questions of a firm’s employees 
concerning the success or failure of the person- 
nel department’s activities. This interview may 
take the form of a check-list of questions to be 
asked or it may be open-ended in nature. The 
open-ended approach is conducive to greater 
insight because it allows the person answering 
to develop his comments in some detail. How- 
ever, it is time-consuming and the interviewer 
may hear what the interviewee thinks he wants 
to hear. Second, a written check-list question- 
naire may be used which is sent to all employees 
asking them to fill it out without signing their 
names. This is usually a fast approach and 
anonymity may assure response, but it does pre- 
suppose the ability to construct questions that 
will elicit pertinent information. A longer ver- 
sion of the same approach would be the written 
open-ended questionnaire. Third, it is possible 
to make an assessment of the firm’s personnel 
activities by an analysis of personnel records. 
The findings from the records can be converted 
to statistical tables and these then compared with 
a pre-determined norm, with other company sta- 
tistics in the community, or with those statistics 
representative for the industry. 

Certainly, however, any of the above ap- 
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proaches will have to be conditioned by the par- 
ticular needs and make-up of the given firm and 
the analysis should be systematic, incisive, and 
periodic in its application. Periodic appraisal 
is essential in order to keep personnel activities 
within the desired guide lines initially estab- 
lished. 

Because of the demonstrable impact on cost 
due to the existence of personnel activities, it 
seems desirable to pinpoint the results that may 
be obtained by using the personnel audit as a 
management control tool. Consequently, the 
author conducted a survey by questionnaire of 
all Nebraska manufacturing firms listed as hav- 
ing 50 or more employees in the Directory of 
Nebraska Manufacturers and Their Products, 
1960-61. There were 242 such firms and 122 re- 
plies were received. The replies were then 
screened to purposely determine only those 
firms with an organized personnel department 
and utilizing the personnel audit concept. The 
author admits this was done in order to reach 
those firms having both personnel activities and 
experience in assessing the strength or worth- 
whileness of those activities. The screening pro- 
duced 38 such businesses and it is to this specific 
group that the data in the following tables per- 
tain. 

The first major point of interest concerns 
the agencies by which the personnel audits were 
conducted in the studied group. Table 1 pro- 
vides a break-down of the approaches used. The 
obvious item is the use of the self-audit. The 
preponderance of this agent’s usage may be 
based on several grounds. First, the cost factor 
involved in using any other method may have 
Second, it 


made this a choice of necessity. 
may have been felt that a firm’s own manage- 


Table 1 
Percentage Break-down of Personnel Audit Agents used by 
38 Firms Having Organized Personnel Department and 
Using Audit Concept* 





Method % 


External Consultant 8% 
Self-Audit and External Consultant 13% 
Academic Personnel 3% 
Self-Audit 79% 








*Total not 100% due to rounding to nearest percentage 
point. 


ment group, because of familiarity with the 
organization, could do a more penetrating analy- 
sis. Asa matter of balance, however, it is sug- 
gested that the self-audit may have negative 
characteristics. There is the possibility of or- 
ganizational affiliations and loyalties that may 
prevent an entirely objective appraisal of per- 
sonnel activities. Also, the pressure of day-to- 
day functional responsibility assigned to those 
individuals conducting the audit may preclude 
an integrated, continuous analysis. 

The second basic item of interest revealed 
by the group under discussion is shown in 
Table 2. (Although the questionnaire was sent 
only to those firms listed as having 50 or more 
employces, several firms obviously had a change 
in their manning strength and dropped below 
the limit.) The key item to be extracted from 
this table, however, concerns plant size by num- 
ber of employees. It is of interest to note that 
small firms have a considerable interest in audit- 
ing their personnel activities. However, one 
should not conclude that small firms are more 
prone to audit than are large firms. 

Table 2 
Percentage Break-down of 38 firms by Number of Em- 


ployees Havin Organized Personnel Department and Using 
Audit Concept* 





Number of % of 38 
Employees Firms 


% of 122 Firms 
Replying 


% of Class 
Replying 





Under 50 8% 15% 16% 
50—99 21% 18% 34% 
100—1 49 8% 16% 16% 
150—199 43% 6% 
200—249 43% 6% 
250—299 , 67% 5% 
249 100% 2% 

9 / 33% 2% 

“449 ese eee 2% 
450—499 mee behie bese 
500—1000 55% 7% 
Over 1000 yA 100% 4% 





"Total not 100% due to rounding to nearest percentage 
point. 


The third area of interest revealed by the 
studied group appears in Table 3. The respond- 
ents were asked to indicate those personnel ac- 
tivities which were audited. This was done in 
order to determine both the range of personnel 
activities performed as well as isolating those 
activities the firms considered worthy of analyz- 
ing. One interesting result is the almost mar- 
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ginal position of the last four items which are 
treated in personnel literature as core activities. 
It is impossible to say these activities are not 
performed by the studied firms but it may be 
inferred that there is little interest in their as- 
sessment. 
Table 3 
Percentage of 38 firms Having Organized Personnel Depart- 


ments and Using Audit Concept Indicating Audit of Specific 
Personnel Activities* 





Activity % of 38 
Personnel Policies 76% 
Wage and Salary Structure 97% 
Working Conditions 66% 
Grievance Machinery 50% 
Union Contract 47% 
Supervisory Practices 68% 
Communication with Employees 

Administration of Personnel Department 

Employee Appraisal 

Morale 

Testing 

Training 

Safety 

Industrial Hygiene 








*To nearest percentage point. 


The final major point of interest based on 
the studied group concerns che results achieved 


by the use of the personnel audit concept as 
shown in Table 4. All respondents did not 
reply to all items. (This was also true in Table 


Table 4 
Percentage Replies From 38 Firms Having Organized Per- 
sonnel Department and Using Audit Concept indicating 
Results of Audit* 





Results % of 38 


/o 





More Clearly Stated Personne! Policies 42% 
More Equitable Wage and Salary Structure 50% 
Improved Working Conditions 37% 
Improved Grievance Machinery 32% 
Improved Union Contract 21% 
Improved Supervisory Practices 37% 
Better Communication with Employees 39% 
Improved Administration of Personnel Department 31% 
Improved Employee Appraisal 26% 
Improved Morale 24% 





*To nearest percentage point. 


3.) However, only one firm recorded negative 
results by stating that the audit was bad for 
morale because it indicated management un- 
certainty, thus weakness. Also, two firms 
pointed out that they were in the process of 
conducting an audit of their personnel activi- 
ties and were not able to indicate final results. 

It seems necessary to point out to the reader 


that there is no attempt being made to indicate 
that the 38 firms examined are representative of 
Nebraska manufacturing as a whole or that the 
study is indicative of anything other than the 
results of the specific group. 


Summary of the Study 


There were 122 replies to the questionnaire. 
Of this group, 31° (38 firms) had both an or- 
ganized personnel department and used the.con- 
cept of the personnel audit. For these 38 firms, 
the self-audit is the most popular method of 
analyzing personnel activities. Small firms are 
concerned with the success or failure of their 
personnel activities and do use the audit con- 
cept to assess their contribution. The most fre- 
quently audited personnel activities are the wage 
and salary structure, personnel policies, com- 
munications with employees, supervisory prac- 
tices, employee appraisal, working conditions, 
and administration of the personnel department 
in that order. In terms of results, a more equi- 
table wage and salary structure, more clearly 
stated personnel policies, and better communica- 
tions with employees were most frequently indi- 
cated. Also, it certainly can not be said that a 
large number of Nebraska manufacturing firms 
have an organized personnel department and 
use the audit concept. Nevertheless, where the 
concept is in use, some positive results have 
ensued and it is this we should be looking for 
rather than mere extent of usage. 





“Wat's Axngap In Foretcn CoMPETITION AND 
Wuart Can We Do Asourt Ir” is the title of a 
new booklet by John T. McCarty, Manager- 
Relations of the Defense Electronics Division 
of General Electric Company at Syracuse, New 
York. Priced at $5.00, this booklet in a limited 
number of pages and reproduction of 40 picture 
slides, condenses the foreign competition prob- 
lem into a convenient format with many appli- 
cations for all businessmen. 





“A closed mouth gathers no feet.” 
—Benjamin Franklin 

(Poor Richard’s 
for June, 1961) 








As You Were Saying— 


*OUR ANNUAL REPORT” 
Circa 1949 


HARLEs TD. Spencer of Charles D. Spencer 
*’ & Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, wrote 
it. It was entitled “Our Annual Report to 
Stockholders and Creditors.” In sending it to 
us, Richard H. Harris, Spencer Business Man- 
ager, writes: “Our executive editor recently 
cleaned out his attic and came across the at- 
tached.” “Although written in 1949, it is as 
true today as though it had been typed yester- 
day,” thinks Mr. Harris. We think you'll agree! 

I’m the boss. At least that’s what it says on 
the corporation papers. But maybe I’m not the boss 
after all because we finally decided to be realistic 
and change the firm’s name to the Family Welfare 
Agency. That type of operation isn’t covered by 
our corporation charter so in the eyes of the law 
iny official status is a toss up. 


It is supposed to be impolite and boring to talk 
about your business outside the office, but we are 
in the clear as we never talk business even at the 
office. We always have more pressing issues. 


At first the vice president and I took turns on 
family problem interviewing. We only had one 
set of problems then, in other words, one female 
employee. We did a little regular business in those 
days besides. I have fogotten now just what that 
business was as there have been so many more 
acute problems lately. 

We probably should have adopted our new 
name when we hired our second female because 
from then on family problems became our prime 
operation. At first we didn’t do too thorough a job 
on our sociological projects because we did attempt 
to do a little business on the side. 

But that’s all changed now. 

Our first major project last year was to get 
Alice off to California. Before she announced her 
intentions to mingle with the stars we were besieged 
with detailed personal budgets showing how she 
just couldn’t possibly live on her weekly allotment 
checks. It was surprising after we gave in and she 
started to accumulate her travel fund, the tear 
stained budget was forgotten and those checks not 


only took care of current expenses but we ali re- 
sponded with admiration and envy as we reviewed 
the announced progress every week of the travel 
fund accumulations in the savings bank book. 

You just can’t go to California without clothes. 
So we examined and exclaimed over wearing ap- 
parel and what it did to and for our figures. But 
it wasn’t all joy and happiness. Mama couldn’t 
bear to have her darling daughter go so far from 
home. We threshed out all the aspects of that 
question with long typed letters and hours on hours 
of telephone calls. We even got outside help as we 
do on most of our pressing problems. Salesmen 
from firms with which we formerly did business, 
mailmen and service and repair experts contributed 
their advice. 

The day of departure finally came, but Alice’s 
problems continued with us in forms of letters 
about the promised job that didn’t materialize and 
unemployment compensation application notices 
and forms. 

Alice’s successor was a quiet little thing named 
Mary. Her mother had recently died and to help 
maintain the home intact was her avowed aim. We 
felt that since all Mary’s problems were in the past 
that she could at least answer the phone so as not 
to interrupt the rest of us as we pondered and dis- 
cussed our weighty affairs. About that time Myrtle 
had flown her nuptial nest. Later we were to han- 
dle several divorces but at that time we were still 
novices in the art of dissolution. So we had to start 
from scratch, and we were rapidly reaching the 
stature of experts when the whole project was 
upset by a reconciliation. So we turned our thoughts 
to moving the rejuvenated love birds into a new 
nest, hanging curtains, painting the bathroom and 
shopping for those inevitable odds and ends. 

In all the sighing and excitement we had 
neglected Mary, our quiet little thing. Her Romeo 
had come along and we might as weil have had a 
direct telephone line to his drug store telephone 
booth. Again a girl has to have clothes and of 
course you can’t get married without a shower or 
two. We finally got her married but unfortunately 
we lost a client, for her new found partner went to 
school in another city on a G.I. deal so she went 
with him. We did keep track of her, wearing out 
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a few typewriter ribbons with epistles, but there is 
nothing like first hand testimony. 

Our formal annual report to the trustees of our 
Family Welfare Agency shows that out of a revolv- 
ing staff of five, not including half an office boy, 
we were able to account for three weddings, two 
family deaths, three divorces, one pregnancy, one 
deathly sick child and an apartment eviction. If 
you want full details you can refer to the board’s 
minutes, but there are a few more highligths on 
which we spent considerable time in discussions. 

Although each of our three weddings created 
widespread romantic excitement, the cake tasted 
the same in each case. One a hurry-up affair, was 
momentarily more exciting as the bride came back 
to work on the Monday following her busy week- 
end, so we received an immediate, breathlessly re- 
lated report for full discussion. 

Fortunately the family deaths were rather re- 
mote so we could view them objectively. The ec- 
centric activities of the widow of a prospective 
father-in-law provided much food for oral discus- 
' sion. 

The divorces were pretty much of a disappoint- 
ment. Two of the disillusioned had not joined the 
staff until after the main issues had been resolved 
so all that was ‘eft was to take time off to see 
lawyers, judges, to gasp at fees and to discuss new 
boy and girl friends. A sister’s affair however, was 
headline stuff and we heard all the juicy details. 
At least I can’t think of any that were missed. 

We really went to town on the apartment 
eviction. Sleepless nights, the re-enactment of stir- 
ring scenes with the landlord, tears and righteous 
indignation, provided a real staff picnic. 

We are now awaiting the birth of our first 
Family Welfare Agency baby, the result of our 
reconciliation project. It will be fully clothed as 
we collected all sorts of “darling” little things. The 
yet-to-be solved problem, however, is whether a 
mother-to-be in labor is entitled to unemployment 
compensation. At any rate the application has been 


filed. 





“Human nature does not change, but 
when people accept the same rules and the 
same institutions to make sure that they 
are applied, their behavior towards each 
other changes. This is the process of 
civilization itself.” 


—Morgan in AFL-CIO News 





PLANNING AND TRAINING 
FOR COMPETENT SELECTION 


n Topay’s highly competitive markets, select- 
I ing the right person for each job—be it a 
junior clerk, a senior project engineer, or a top 
manager—is of extreme importance. A poor 
selection results in lost training time, reduced 
efficiency within the organization and the in- 
creased costs which go hand in glove with labor 
turnover. 

Edward L. Kanouse, Personnel Director of 
Airborne Accessories Corporation, Hillside, N. 
J. describes the steps which were taken to 
streamline the interviewing and hiring pro- 
cedures at Airborne, where it was realized that 
not only would the personnel staff have to be 
“on the ball,” but that all supervisors would 
have to be cued on the necessity of selecting the 
right applicants and the part they should play 
in this activity. 

Since Airborne is engaged in the manufacture 
of highly engineered and custom made precision 
products, it was decided that the initial move be 
made in its extensive Engineering Division. A 
seminar, attended by the engineering director and 
engineering product managers, was arranged and 
conducted by the personnel director. At this meet- 
ing, the various steps were outlined which should 
be followed to better prepare each supervisor in 
selecting prospective employees who would prove 
to be above average in production and in quality of 
work performed, and possess sufficient potential 
for growth. Methods to help in eliminating from 
consideration those who might present managerial 
and supervisory problems were stressed. 

1. The course started with a discussion by the 
personnel director and the supervisor con- 
cerning the position to be filled. This in- 
sures proper analysis of the job description 
and the sources of recruitment. It is of the 
utmost importance that a sufficient number 
of applicants be brought in for interview to 
allow for proper selection. Otherwise it is 
far better to “make do,” so as not to be 
pressured into hiring a marginal applicant 
because of so-called “work loads.” 

. The personnel director then acquainted the 
supervisors with the various methods fol- 
(Continued on page 229) 





ORGANIZATIONAL SyYsSTEMS AND ENGINEERING 
Groups. By Louis B. Barnes. Harvard Business 
School, Division of Research. Plimpton Press, 
Norwood, Mass. 1960. 190 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Barnes has presented a systematic 
study demonstrating the utility of theoretical 
concepts of behavior and group dynamics when 
applied to operating organizational systems and 
the administration of technical groups in indus- 
try. 

The answer concerning an optimum milieu 
for the motivation and productivity of the indus- 
trial scientist and engineer in our competitive 
economy has not been fully achieved, and Barnes 
does not attempt to provide a cook book formula 
for the solution to the problem. His conclusions 
are firm nevertheless, and contribute substan- 
tially to the accumulation of knowledge in this 
field. 

The study reports on two engineering work 
groups of essentially the same size, in different 
corporations, observed and described over a three 
year period. 

The author contemplates in detail the struc- 
ture of each group and relates the interactions of 
the members to their respective organizational 
systems. The divergent structure of these systems 
and the behavior patterns peculiar to each, has 
enabled Barnes to point up many of the funda- 
mental problems underlying the management of 
“high level” personnel where the prediction, 
“control” and motivation of activities is so im- 
portant but little understood. 

In short, the author has effectively reported 
on the influence of organization upon work and 
behavior in a “professional” environment and 
has further presented evidence to indicate that 
the resultant behavior tends in itself to re-enforce 
the system from which it is shaped. 

To the social scientist, the implications and 
conclusions presented will be, by and large, ac- 


ceptable and realistic. To the industrialist who 
may rely heavily on authority, accountability and 
administrative controls, the conclusions may 
prove controversial but nonetheless of pragmatic, 
if not personal value. 

The statistician and psychologist may ques- 
tion the adequacy of the test data and statistical 
inferences. Each reader in fact, may question 
portions of the study from his own point of 
reference but will, nevertheless, profit by careful 
consideration of the text and as I do, look for- 
ward to additional work from Professor Barnes 
and his associates. 

W. E. Cutrrorp 


THe Evatuation Interview. By Richard A. 
Fear. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1958. 288 pp. $6.00. 


If you didn’t buy this book when it came out 
in 1958, this is a reminder to do so. 

The author is Vice President of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York, but that need 
not frighten you. The writing is exceptionally 
clear and there are numbers of examples which 
point up the methods described. Any executive 
can profit by being reminded of the principles 
of human behavior as outlined in the first chap- 
ter. 

In the chapter on the “Nature of the Evalua- 
tion Interview,” Dr. Fear gives some advice 
based on his long experience in testing, and 
mentions by-products of tests, such as the appli- 
cant’s behavior while taking tests. 

Under “Getting Spontaneous Information,” 
the book includes the physical situation for the 
interview, facial-vocal expressions, small talk 


and how to get into the important questions and 
answers. “How to Ask Follow-up Questions” is 
another chapter. 


The last half of the book is taken up with 
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methods for interpreting the information gained. 
There are suggestions on how to get an applicant 
to talk about his wife and family situation in the 
chapter on “Interpreting Social Development.” 

Dr. Fear warns that his method of getting 
an applicant to evaluate himself should not be 
attempted by an inexperienced interviewer. Some 
suggestions are—at least eight or ten assets should 
be drawn out before any possible weaknesses are 
mentioned—shortcomings should be played 
down—a sample remark being “What are some 
of the other ways in which you might improve 
yourself?” 

The book ends with instructions for prepar- 
ing an Interview Guide and finally three illus- 
trative case studies. 

In 1943 the Psychological Corporation pub- 
lished a manual by Fear and Jordan, “Employee 
Evaluation Manual for Interviewers” which has 
been reprinted eight times. The present book 
contains the results of the further experience of 
the author. 

Good for training a beginning interviewer, 
you'll enjoy reading this book even more if 
you've been interviewing for years. 


D. D. Hay 


From Frevp to Facrory, New Inpustriat Em- 
pLorEEs. By James S. Slotkin. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois. 1960. 156 pp. $4.00. 


This book, written by a social anthropologist 
now deceased, is a contribution to the Inter- 
University Study of Labor Problems in Eco- 
nomic Development. The book, printed in offset, 
is a publication of the Research Center in Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change of the 
University of Chicago. 

Professor Slotkin attempts to formulate an 
“exploratory” general theory about the recruit- 
ment and industrial adaptation of members of 
the labor force in underdeveloped areas. Much, 
but by no means all, of his data are drawn from 
research on American Indians, especially the 
Menomini, the Bantus of South Africa, and 
Southern white migrants to Chicago. 

He is primarily interested in the centrality 
of the concept culture and the place of custom in 


the total process of industrialization. His use of 
other basic sociological concepts (such as collec- 
tive behavior and stratification) provides him 
with a well-rounded scholarly approach to his 
subject. Similarly, the reader is provided with a 
comprehensive framework for approaching the 
subject, which importantly gives due recognition 
to the relationship between urbanization and 
industrialization. The framework is comprehen- 
sible too, inasmuch as Professor Slotkin writes 
clearly and to the point. Those who might use 
some of the concepts employed differently from 
Slotkin can readily check their terms against his 
because his definitions are methodically formu- 
lated and explicit. In addition, many of Slotkin’s 
theoretical statements may, from another stand- 
point, be regarded as hypotheses worthy of test- 
ing in future research. 

Readers familiar with other such recent 
studies as Walt W. Rostow’s The Stages of 
Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Mani- 
festo, which provides a theory of economic devel- 
opment defining various growth stages, or those 
familiar with Edward Norbeck’s Pineapple 
Town, Hawaii, which provides a kind of social 
snapshot of plantation life in one community 
undergoing industrialization, may find Professor 
Slotkin’s book either without helpful theoretical 
benchmarks or insufficient in depth. Actually, 
Slotkin’s approach is rather broad-brush, as he 
intended it, but nevertheless quite complete con- 
ceptually, considering the length of the book. 
Causation is implicit in his theory; the effects of 
industrialization on human relations are de- 
scribed but not exhaustively. 

Personnel specialists and managers looking 
for an understanding of the impact of industrial- 
ization on people can find a concise statement of 
this phenomenon in the book and at least illus- 
trative documentation. This reviewer would par- 
ticularly recommend in this connection the chap- 
ter on work incentives and sanctions as a careful 
and methodical presentation of the subject. A 
basic theme of the book regarding the adequacy 
and inadequacy of a culture affected by indus- 
trialization should also prove of interest to per- 
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sonnel people inasmuch as the latter may have a 
crucial role to play as their firms or agencies 
begin operations in underdeveloped or newly 
industrialized areas. 

Tuomas H. Partren, Jr. 


Lasor ARBITRATION, PrincipLes, PRocepuREs, 
Issues. By Maurice S. Trotta. Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corporation, 30 Church St., 
New York. 1961. 438 pp. $10.00. 


This is a complete, but convenient-to-use, 
description of labor arbitration in this country 
today. Beginning with the historical background, 
the author, associate professor of industrial rela- 
tions and management at New York University, 
devotes the first section of the book to arbitration 
principles and procedures. 

Voluntary labor arbitration, he says, is a 
judicial proceeding presided over by an arbitra- 
tor who is empowered by the parties to a labor 
dispute to render a final and binding decision. 
An arbitrator is selected by the parties to hear 
and determine specific disputes. He is virtually 
a judge; he hears the evidence and renders a 
decision that the parties obligate themselves to 
carry out. 

In a chapter on arbitration tribunals he tells 
about the major types: the ad hoc (for this case 
alone); the permanent arbitrator, and the tri- 
partite board of arbitration. He goes on to deal 
in some detail with the arbitrator and his powers. 

In subsequent chapters of the first section he 
discusses the procedural aspects of arbitration, 
arbitration and the law, arbitration agencies, and 
compulsory arbitration. 

In the second section of the book arbitration 
issues are presented in terms of cases. In each 
case an introduction states the issues, and the 
problems stemming from them. This is followed 
by the opinions of arbitrators on these issues. 


The issues considered are: auxiliary pay prac- 
tices; discipline and discharge; foremen and 
supervisors; observance of grievance procedures; 
holidays and holiday pay; hours of work; job 
evaluation and classification; leaves of absence; 
management prerogatives; overtime pay; pay 


for incidental time not worked; pensions; seni- 
ority and ability; strikes and lockouts; union 
security and recognition; vacations and vacation 
pay; welfare plans; and working conditions. 

Four appendices give 1) the code of ethics 
and procedural standards for labor-management 
arbitration; 2) voluntary labor arbitration rules; 
3) United States Labor Arbitration Act as pro- 
posed by National Academy of Arbitration and 
4) a collection of selected forms connected with 
arbitration. 

All the material is well-organized and clearly 
presented. Sub-heads within the chapters make 
reference quick and easy. Mr. Trotta is well 
qualified for his work, having arbitrated more 
than 1,000 cases in the past 20 years. He is a 
member of the National Academy of Arbitrators 
and was formerly a Public Panel Chairman for 
the National War Labor Board. 

Dororny BonNeELL 


Anatomy oF Lasor ArsitraTion. By Sam Kagel. 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 1961. 182 pp. $5.75. 


A good complement to Trotta’s Labor Arbi- 
tration is this shorter volume, Anatomy of a 
Labor Arbitration, by Sam Kagel. Choosing a 
fresh and stimulating way of expressing his 
ideas, Kagel has put most of the book into 
dialogue form, using a fictitious case as the 
framework for his discussion of the various 
aspects of arbitration. 

As he explains, “perhaps the next best thing 
to actual experience in arbitration is to sit in on a 
case and watch its development. This book is 
an attempt to provide that experience; to let you 
sit in on a grievance arbitration case, to sit in 
while the parties to a case are determining 
whether there is actually an arbitrable issue, to 
look on while the personnel officer is discussing 
a grievance with the company attorney, to hear 
the union counsel and the company attorney 
make preparations for the case, and finally to be 
a spectator at the arbitration hearing itself.” 

As he goes on to explain, however, the book 
is more than a mere demonstration of a case; 





it is a vivisection. The use of a marginal outline, 
together with the dialogue, facilitates comprehen- 
sion. In this way Mr. Kagel covers such points 
as: Is the dispute arbitrable? Should the dispute 
go to Arbitration: How to prepare the arbitra- 
tion case; The submission agreement; Arranging 
for the arbitration; Pre-hearing meeting; Pre- 
senting the case; Presenting the case on written 
briefs; and The role of the arbitrator. 

Appendices are included on the arbitration 
clause in the collective bargaining agreement; 
submission when case presented by written 
briefs; and some legal aspects of arbitration. Four 
actual cases are also included in an appendix. 

Mr. Kagel is well-qualified to prepare a book 
with such penetrating insight into and “feeling” 
for an arbitration case. A professor of law at the 
University of California in Berkeley, he is also 
permanent arbitrator for several major industries 
on the West Coast and serves as ad hoc arbitrator 
in many others. He serves as chairman of the 
Governor of California’s Advisory Council of 
the Department of Employment and on the 
Labor Law Committee of the Association of 
American Law Schools. 

Dorotuy BonneELi 


Labor AND THE SupREME Court. By Albion 
Guilford Taylor. Braun-Brimfield, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 1961. 205 pp. $2.50. 


This is a second edition of a book published 
in 1957 which has been revised to include certain 
recent cases, particularly those affecting the right 
to work, to strike, picket or boycott. It also 
includes parts of the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959. 


Doris D. Hay 





We Picken Up an old Readers Digest the other 
day and in Thoughts to Ponder we found a story 
about Paderewski. 

In answer to a gushing woman’s comment 
on how much patience he must have to have 
perfected his technique, he said, “It’s not that at 
all. I don’t have any more patience than anyone 
else—it’s just that I use mine.” 


QQILEY...... 








Covers training as a 
tool of management .. . 


TRAINING 
BUSINESS 
INDUSTRY 


By Wiuuam McGenee, Director, Personnel 
Research and Training, Fieldcrest Mills, and 
Paut Tuayer, Assistant Director of Research, 
Life Insurance Agency Management Ass’n. 

The emphasis throughout this new book 
is on the role of training as a management 
tool, used to attain management’s goals, rather 
than as an end in itself. Breaking away from 
the common reliance on gimmicks and gadgets, 
Training in Business and Industry concentrates 
on the learning process, presenting a rational 
approach to training and stressing the need 
for continuing research and evaluation. 





A step above the “how-to” approach 


Major techniques in business and indus- 
trial training are given objective appraisals, 
and the treatment includes the latest methods, 
for example, business games and teaching ma- 
chines. Advantages and limitations of train- 
ing techniques are discussed, and in the mat- 
ter of applications, they are placed in their 
proper perspective. 

INCLUDES: 
Training in Business and Industry Today 
Organization Analysis 
Operations Analysis 
Man Analysis 
Learning and Industrial Training 
The Trainer 
Evaluation of Training 
1961 320 pages $7.50 


EQUITABLE PAYMENT 


By Exuiott Jaques, Glacier Metal Co., Eng- 
land. 1961. 336 pages. $6.00 


Send now for your on-approval copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 














Personnel Research 


A Harp Loox art Testinc. By Saul W. Geller- 
man. Personnel (American Management Asso- 
ciation). Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1961, 8-15. 


This article serves to point out the potential 


which testing would have in business and indus- 
try if shaken from its present state of inertia 
and developed continuously in relation to exact 
needs and highly valid criteria. The author indi- 
cates that most personnel tests are underdevel- 
oped, that current development is slow, and that 
the worth of only a few of today’s tests is pre- 
dictive of the ultimate values of testing. He 
reviews the more responsible arguments for and 
against testing, showing a balance, and pointing 
out that the stalemate results mainly from the 
relatively immature stage of development of this 
technique. 

He classifies tests, loosely, as being of first-, 
second-, or third-generation. The first-generation 
he places in two categories: those based on 
educated guesses as to how a good test should be 
constructed; and those specifically devised for 
non-industrial use and pressed into service by 
business where the need was acute. The second- 
generation tests—presumably those constructed 
by more precise statistical techniques—are de- 
scribed as usually less distorted by irrelevant 
factors, harder to fake, capable of measuring a 
wider range of specifics, and are known to 
correlate in some favorable degree with things 
we wish to predict. In spite of the added ad- 
vantages of the latter tests, they seem less popu- 
lar or less widely used, not that their use would 
be a tremendous improvement—as the principal 
gain is degree of sophistication rather than con- 
cept—but it seems difficult to shake the adherence 
to instruments which are more well known. 

It is well known that a carefully constructed 
battery of these tests—first- or second-generation 
—is required to show a consistently impressive 
correlation with job performance, and many in- 
dustrial testing programs are not so rigorously 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


devised. All too frequently there is no follow-up 
even on the best organized systems and analysis 
is too little applied in terms of job results. 

The third-generation tests are described as 
those original in concept and more directly 
measuring the factors which influence a man in 
his conduct of the job. These are the situational 
and projective measurements, both of which 
would appear to have some promising future for 
personnel evaluation. They will require more 
thinking and redesigning to produce greater 
efficiency and to yield results not already ob- 
tainable. 

Present day tests, however, have two great 
personnel values, they are objective and we can 
improve our usage with experience. They re- 
quire careful selection to fit each purpose and 
group, good administration and scoring, inter- 
pretation by skilled persons, and continuous 
follow-up as to value. To improve our present 
position requires recognition of the role better 
tests could play, a stronger research orientation 
among test-users, and adequate budgets in which 
research can promise profitable returns. 


CriTERION MEASUREMENT AND PERSONNEL JUDG- 
MENTs. By Robert M. Guion, Bowling Green 
State University. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 14, 
No. 2, Summer, 1961, 141-149. 


The object of this paper is to indicate that 
the criterion problem must be solved before we 
can truly expect improvement in all varieties of 
personnel research. Though the author is aware 
that he makes no solid progress in reaching that 
solution, he serves to point out serious barriers 
and possible measures of avoidance. The author 
suggests that there are in many personnel situa- 
tions dimensions of job performance and of per- 
formance consequences that are independent of 
one another. He adds that the relative impor- 
tance of these independent criteria ought not be 
judged prior to validation research but should 
be judged after the empirical data are in and 
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when they are to be used. This, he believes, will 
result in clearer criterion definition, more reliable 
criterion measurement, and greatly improved 
criterion prediction. 

The sequence of stages he suggests as an 
improved procedure are thus: 

1. Analyze the job and/or the organiza- 
tional needs by new, yet-to-be-developed 
techniques. 

. Develop measures of actual behavior rela- 
tive to the behavior expected, as identified 
in job and need analysis. These are sup- 
plementary to measures of the conse- 
quences of work, which are our present 
so-called objective criteria. 

. Identify the criterion dimensions under- 
lying such measures by factor analysis, 
cluster analysis, or pattern analysis. 

. Develop reliable measures, each with 

high construct validity, of the elements 
so identified. 
For each independent variable (predic- 
tor), determine its predictive validity for 
each one of the foregoing criterion meas- 
ures, one at a time. 

The author feels that the answer to the 
criterion problem does not rest in the typical 
efforts at statistical refinement, as much of this 
seems to be blind numerical manipulation. He 
also regards such a criterion as “the total worth 
of the man to the company” as illogical because 
it is too abstract and unmeasurable and can 
hardly be valid until the man’s career with a 
company has been terminated. 


As You Were Saying— 
Planning and Training 
(Continued from page 223) 


lowed in conducting an interview, such as 
the Non-Directive and Patterned Interview, 
the Screening Interview to be carried on by 
personnel, the Depth Interview to be con- 
ducted by the supervisors and top manage- 
ment people (depending upon the level of 
the position to be filled) and procedures to 
be covered in the proper indoctrination and 
follow-up appraisal of an applicant after he 


is selected for employment. 

3. To familiarize the managers with the apti- 
tude tests administered by personnel to vari- 
ous applicants, a complete battery of the 
tests employed was given at the meeting. 
Each manager was later given a compre- 
hensive report covering his test results. 

The seminar was thought to be interesting, en- 
lightening, and worthwhile by all the supervisors 
and managers who participated, and management 
has recommended conducting similar meetings for 
all other supervisory personnel. 

While the turnover rate at Airborne is well 
below the recognized satisfactory average, it is 
hoped that the methods described for selecting 
the right applicant for each job will reduce it 
further, will improve all-around efficiency and per- 
formance, and give all the employees an opportun- 
ity to grow with the company. 





Accipents at Work in 1960 resulted in the 
loss of 280 million man-days, equivalent 
to an entire year’s shutdown of a hypothet- 
ical plant employing one million workers. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


New In-Plant 
Cost Reduction Program 


. which can be offered to your depart- 
ment heads, engineers, supervisors, general 
foremen and other members of your man- 
agement. This program will pay for itself... 
many times in terms of increased produc- 
tivity, lowered costs, improved quality, less 


accidents and enhanced service. 


For further information, please direct your 
reply to INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
COMPANY, a division of Motivation, Inc., 
Springdale, Connecticut, Box 695. 














Is It Legal? 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


arD Howext Associates of New York 

City acted as advisor on personnel prob- 
lems for clients under contract for $14 per hour 
or $100 per day. Sometimes, as the result of its 
advice, jobs were eliminated; sometimes it rec- 
ommended the creation of certain type positions, 
outlining the duties and qualifications. 

Ward Howell Associates also recruited “ex- 
ecutives” to fill positions in its clients’ organiza- 
tions at salaries of $6,000 to $50,000 per year. For 
this latter service it charged a fee, depending 
upon the salary involved and the difficulty of lo- 
cating an acceptable person. In the event of 
securing such an employee, there was a mini- 
mum fee of $1,500, plus disbursements and out- 
of-pocket expenses, which was paid by the em- 
ployer and against which were credited the pre- 
vious time charges. No fee was paid by the new 
employee, directly or indirectly, nor was its fee 
deducted from such employee’s salary. 

An information was filed in the Court of 
Special Sessions of the City of New York for 


By Howard Newcomb Morse 
Counsellor at Law 


ON A PART-TIME BASIS 


New York County against Ward Howell As- 
sociates charging it with violation of the Gen- 
eral Business Law in that it conducted the 
business of an employment agency without 
first obtaining a license from the City of New 
York. The Court of Special Sessions found 
that Ward Howell Associates did not conduct 
an employment agency under the definitions 
contained in the General Business Law. 

The Court declared: “We have here a busi- 
ness whose main purpose is advising employers 
and whose aid in securing staff employees is 
only incidental. The relations are contractual 
with the employer and the defendant (Ward 
Howell Associates) acts as an independent 
agent. In effect, the defendant provides a per- 
sonnel department on a part-time basis for a 
number of clients who would not find it practi- 
cal to maintain a full-time personnel office of 
their own. It is to be noted that the defendant 
does not advertise or solicit the public at large. 
It contacts employers and circularizes people or 
organizations in certain fields of endeavor.” 


ARE STOCK-OWNING CORPORATE OFFICERS ‘EMPLOYEES’ 
So as to be Eligible to Participate in Employee Benefit Fund? 


HE New Enctanp Telephone and Tele- 
f ieee Company established a benefit fund 
for “employees” and appointed a committee of 
five of its officers, who were department heads, 
to administer the fund. Of the five members of 
the committee three held respectively ten, four- 
teen and six shares of stock in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
corporation owned 53% of the shares of stock 
of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; and one of those members held eight 
shares of stock in the latter company. 

The New England Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company advertised in the telephone di- 
rectory under the heading “Directors” the names 
of its directors, and under the heading “Officers” 
the names and titles of persons holding the 
usual and customary corporate offices, namely, 
the president, vice president, general manager, 
treasurer, assistant treasurer, general auditor and 
secretary; then followed the names and titles 
of the five persons, heads of departments, who 
constituted the committee. 

The five committee members claimed to be 
“employees” and, as such, to have the right to 
participate, along with all other employees who 
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elected to do so, in the employee benefit fund 
under their stewardship. The Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts held them to be em- 
ployees and, as such, to have the right of partici- 
pation in the fund. 

The Supreme Judicial Court stated: “We do 
not think the heads of departments are not em- 
ployees of the company . . . because of owrner- 


ship of stock in the employer company or be- 
cause they are advertised as ‘Officers’ in a book 
of general reference issued by the company. It 
is common knowledge that the corporate entity 
is distinct from that of its shareholders, and that 
at common law all persons in the service of a 
corporation are fellow employees, whatever be 
the grade of their employment.” 


HOW EMPLOYEE PURCHASE-OF-ANNUITY PROGRAMS OPERATE 


TypicaL purchase-of-annuity program for 
A employees operates as follows: A com- 
pany enters into a contract with an insurance 
corporation, wherein the parties agree that the 
company, for and on behalf of its employees 
who consent thereto in writing, will withold 
5% of their compensation, to which the em- 
ployer will add a sum equal to 1% of such com- 
pensation, these to be paid to the insurer and 
retained by it until the male employee reaches 
the age of 65 and the female 60. At these ages, 
the sums thus paid in, plus 314% interest, com- 
pounded annually, are to be applied as a single 
premium for the purchase of an annuity from 
the insurer for the employee. 

The contract provides if both the employer 
and the employee consent, annuities will be 
granted at the ages of 55 for males and 50 for 
females. It also provides that if the employee 
should die before the ages of 55 and 50 respec- 
tively, the sums held by the insurer out of his 
wages will be paid to his named beneficiary, to- 
gether with 3'4°% interest, compounded an- 
nually. 

The contract accords the employee the priv- 
ilege of paying directly to the insurer any sum 
he wishes for the purpose of purchasing addi- 
tional aanuities. These contributions, with 344% 
interest, compounded annually, can be with- 
drawn by the employee at any time. 

In the event of discontinuance of employ- 
ment or the abandonment of the contract by the 
employer, the employee can have returned to 
him the sums paid to the insurer out of his 
wages, together with 314% interest, compounded 
annually, or can leave the deposit with the in- 
surer for the purchase of an annuity. 


The employee is prohibited from purport- 
ing to, or assigning, pledging or encumbering 
any part of his annuities or any of the contract 
benefits, and if he does so, his interest in the 
fund terminates and it is applied by the in- 
surer as the employer directs, such action by the 
employer entirely liquidating and satisfying all 
claims against the insurer. 


About the Authors 


(Continued from page 207) 


Director of Industrial Relations for Cannon Elec- 
tric Company and has been with the company for 
14 years. Mr. Kaponya graduated from Marquette 
University and has done graduate work there and 
at the University of Wisconsin and the University 
of Debreczin, Hungary. He taught personnel ad- 
ministration for three years at Pasadena City Col- 
lege. A past president of PIRA, Mr. Kaponya has 
also served on the UCLA Executive Program Ad- 
visory Committee, has been Chairman of the Labor 
Relations Committee for the West Coast Electronics 
Association, and as Chairman of the West Coast 
Industrial Relations Committee for the Radio, 
Electronics, Television Manufacturers’ Association. 





William D. Torrence is Instructor of Business 
Organization and Management at the University of 
Nebraska, College of Business Administration. A 
graduate of that University, with an M.A. in Soci- 
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Ph.D. Formerly associated with the Marathon Divi- 
sion of the American Can Company, he is the 
author of several articles in legal and other profes- 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Personnel Associations 





Tue Paciric NortHwest PersonneL Man- 
AGEMENT ASSOCIATION is now publishing an 
Association Newsletter in addition to the other 
association publication, Personnel Panorama 
and Who’s Who. Authorized by the Board of 
Directors, the Newsletter is designed to serve 
all members as a medium of Association infor- 
mation over and above professional material 
of Personnel Panorama. The first issue con- 
tained a combination of news items which in- 
cluded general Association news as well as 
chapter information on programs and personali- 
ties. 

In one sense the Newsletter is expezimental, 
for it is one of several new efforts being inves- 
tigated in order to improve the services of the 
Association to each of its members. It is hoped 
that many members will pass their comments 
on to their chapter president or director. 

As a service to chapters and individual 
members, the Association has begun a Tape Re- 
cording Library of addresses on subjects directly 
or indirectly related to the personnel profession. 
Four tapes presently in the library are: Peter 
Drucker, “Communications;” Reverend Bob 
Richards, “Western Washington Placement 
College Address;” Doctor Nichols, “Listening 
is Good Business;” and Doctor Hayakawa, 
“Perception.” 





THe Seatrie CHAPTER OF THE PAaciFIc 
NortrHwest PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT AssocIA- 
tion recently heard a talk on “The Pace Pro- 
gram,” describing an experience of the Boeing 
Company. A film and a discussion period were 
also part of the program. Weekly personnel 
luncheons lately have been conducted by Rob- 
ert S. Heath, who spoke on “Personnel’s Role 
in Supervisory Training,” and Richard A. John- 
son, associate professor of production, College 
of Business Administration, University of 


Washington, whose subject was “Reducing Em- 
ployee Resistance in Automation.” Mr. Heath 
is personnel manager for the West Coast Air- 
lines. 

“Sociology for the Personnel Administrator” 
was the subject chosen by Dr. Philip M. Hauser, 
professor and chairman of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Chicago, at an- 
other meeting of the Association. 





Tue Pustic Personnet AssociaTIon has re- 
cently published an interesting report, Under- 
standing the Employee as an Individual. The 
report sells for $2.50 (reduced prices on larger 
quantities) and can be ordered from the Public 
Personnel Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. The authors are John R. 
Kennedy, Douglas Williams, and Dr. Raymond 
D. Katzell. 

Recent discussions on “human relations on 
the job” place increasing emphasis on dealing 
with employee problems in light of organiza- 
tional goals. These do not lose sight of the em- 
ployee as an individual—his problems, his feel- 
ings toward the organization for which he works, 
or his relations with his associates on the job. 
Rather, the search is for knowledge of how best 
to help the employee—and hence the organiza- 
tion—do a better job. 

This report throws considerable light on the 
basic issues involved in this emerging approach. 
The authors are two private management con- 
sultants and an authority in behavioral science. 
Their presentations will give the personnel man- 
ager and those in management and administra- 
tive jobs an increased understanding of the em- 
ployee as an individual—and the individual as 
an employee. 

John R. Kennedy, Senior Consultant, George 
Fry and Associates, New York, focuses on the 
problem employee and deals with such specifics 
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as absenteeism, alcoholism, the uncooperative 
employee, the chronic complainer, and the phy- 
sically and mentally handicapped; Douglas Wil- 
liams of Douglas Williams Associates, Inc., New 
York, discusses the what, why, how, where, who 
and when of employee attitude surveys; and Dr. 
Raymond Katzell, director, Research Center for 
Industrial Behavior, New York University, pin- 
points specific areas in which knowledge from 
the behavioral sciences can contribute to better 
understanding of employee behavior. 





Tue EsraBLisHMENT OF THE PRESIDENTS 
ProFEssIONAL ASSOCIATION, a non-profit organi- 
zation dedicated to research and educational ac- 


tivites for enlightened and professional chief. 
executives, has been announced by Lawrence A. 


Appley, president, American Management As- 
sociation. The Presidents’ Professional Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of AMA, is an international or- 
ganization designed to assist the chief executive 
in the performance of his responsibilities as a top 
manager. 

The new association will be guided by a 
planning council, composed of the chief executive 
officers of 43 companies, with assets ranging 
from $3 million to more than $2 billion. Partici- 
pation is not limited to heads of industrial and 
business organization, but will include chief ex- 
ecutives who have final responsibility for per- 
formance in any organization, including educa- 
tional, political, and philanthropic groups. 





Tue Rocxrorp Personnet Crus, Rockford, 
Illinois, has elected Jack Smith, personnel mana- 
ger, Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, presi- 
dent for the coming year. Mr. Smith has served 
the club as program chairman during the past 
year. Named as club vice president was Leo 
Powelson, personnel manager of Woodward 
Governor. Kenneth Milburn, serving in that 
same capacity at Camcar, was re-elected as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Paul L. Scher, executive director, Governor’s 
Committee on Physically Handicapped, recently 
presented a talk to the group in which he urged 


employers to consider hiring handicapped per- 
sons whenever feasible. His talk centered on 
facts showing that certain jobs can be performed 
very well by the handicapped, and cited statis- 
tics which show that the accident frequency and 
absentee records of these persons are compara- 
tively low. 

At the same meeting Mr. Melbourne Mudd, 
Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associates, presented 
some slides and spoke on the trends in funding 
and financing, and their effect in relation to the 
inflationary spiral. 





THe WasHINGTON PERSONNEL AsSOCIATION, 
Wasuincton, D. C., heard Dr. Raymond Pelis- 
sier, director of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Georgetown University, discuss role 
playing as a training method for supervisory 
and management people. Members did role 
playing, using a case study which had been pub- 
lished in the Association Bulletin. Discussion of 
the handling of the case followed. 

Officers of the Association are Richard D. 
Early, president; Carl R. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent, public relations; Richard B. Miller, vice 
president, programs; Lawrence F. Beck, vice 
president, membership; Elizabeth Evans, secre- 
tary; Elizabeth A. Plack, treasurer; and Fred 
Z. Hetzel, chairman, research committee. 





Tue Concept oF PLANNING AND ConrTROL is 
the key to effective salary administration, the 
Personnel Administrators of NYU Graduate 
School of Business Administration, were re- 
cently told. 

Robert B. Purcell, associate consultant for 
McKinsey and Company, management consult- 
ing firm, made the point in his talk, “Where 
Does the Money Go?” “While it is important 
for a company to pay its personnel fairly and 
equitably,” Mr. Purcell said, “it is just as im- 
portant that the salary costs are being opti- 
mized.” 

Total salaries present such a high proportion 
ot the costs of running a business, he indicated, 
that the way in which the salary administration 
function is handled can significantly affect 
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profits. Yet most companies are not satisfied 
with their present salary programs. “I believe 
this stems from the fact that most firms have 
not applied the same kinds of management 
techniques and thinking to this area as they 
have in most others,” said Mr. Purcell. Most 
present programs suffer from a lack of focus on 
total cost, a lack of clear definitions and mis- 
conception of the meaning of salary data, he 
pointed out. 

Mr. Purcell emphasized that a constructive 
approach to optimum salary administration 
centers on a concept of planning and control, 


and gave as the key elements of this concept: 

1. Developing a realistic, well defined struc- 
ture; 

2. Planning a salary program from both 
the individual and total cost point of view; 

3. Developing analysis and control tools 
as an aid to proper planning and as indications 
of point of weakness. 

“A program based on these concepts would 
not only optimize salary costs for a company,” 
Mr. Purcell concluded, “but would be an impor- 
tant contributing factor to a well-rounded per- 
sonnel program.” 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue GoverNMENT’s Top OrriciaL ON THE Em- 
PLOYMENT OF WomeEN said that discrimination 
against women in industry and the professions 
“is on the way out in every field in which there 
is a shortage of trained and qualified workers.” 

Mrs. Esther Peterson, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Labor and Director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, added that more young women “must 
be encouraged and guided in acquiring the 
skills which are in short supply.” 

“That is the pathway to the final elimina- 
tion of job discrimination based on sex,” she 
told delegates at the Annual Convention of the 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 

“No intelligent employer will turn away a 
needed mathematician because she is a woman,” 
she said. “And no profession whose _practi- 
tioners are working themselves to death be- 
cause of a lack of qualified help will close the 
door of opportunity to women.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Peterson acknowledged 
that the road to employment opportunities for 
many women is still studded with barricades 
left over from the days when women were be- 
lieved interested in working only for “pin 
money.” 

“Most women work neither for pin money 
nor for diamond brooches,” she reported. 
“They work out of economic necessity and out 


of a desire to make a real contribution to the 
economic and social life of the community and 
the Nation.” 

The Women’s Bureau Director said that it 
will require the achievement of full employment 
in an expanding American economy to reach 
the point where job discriminations against 
women and all other groups in the population 
will ultimately be eliminated. She said that dis- 
crimination had been greatly reduced hereto- 
fore only in periods of “national stress.” 

She added: “It is up to all of us to do our 
utmost to make it possible for the American 
economy to find room for every worker who 
wants and needs a job.” 


Tue InpustriaL Revations Researcu As- 
SOCIATION’s annual meeting this year will be held 
at the Belmont-Plaza Hotel in New York, De- 
cember 28-29, 1961. The program, now near 
completion, is being arranged by President 
Philip Taft. Local arrangements are being 
handled by members of the New York Chapter. 

The next Spring Meeting, scheduled for 
early May, 1962, will be held in Philadelphia. 
The program chairman is Professor William 
Gomberg, University of Pennsylvania, and he 
and other members of the Philadelphia Chapter 
are in charge of local arrangements. 





Tue Center For Sarety Epucation, Divi- 
sion of General Education, New York Univer- 
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sity, Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
has announced fall term courses beginning 
Monday, September 25, 1961. Paul C. Lamb 
will conduct a course in accident prevention. 
Ralph J. Crosby will teach the philosophy and 
basic principles of accident prevention. William 
J. Hyland will consider industrial hazards, me- 
chanical and personal, and control methods. 
Collection, analysis, and use of accident data, 
technical sources, is taught by William J. 
Niederauer. 

Other courses and instructors are: technical 
aspects of accident prevention, Daniel C. 
Rhodes; accident prevention for motor vehicle 
fleets, John J. Moran; fire prevention and pro- 
tection inspection, Pierre R. Vallet; and effective 
speaking in accident prevention, Hugh P. Fel- 
lows. 

The tuition for each course is $40.00. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the 
Center for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, 6 Washington Square North, Room 42, 
New York 3. 





Tue 1961 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
Pustic PersonNeL ADMINISTRATION was held 
October 1-5 in Denver, Colorado. “Meet and 
Eat” breakfast sessions considered such topics 
as administering within-grade pay increases; 
handling discharges and disciplinary appeals; 
administering eligible lists; on-the-job injuries; 
discovering why employees leave through exit 
interviews; how revealing are your character 
check-ups?; strengthening working relationships 
between the departmental personnel office and 
the central personnel agency. 

Concurrent sessions were held on fair em- 
ployment practices in public service, political 
activity in the public service, on-campus re- 
cruiting; formulating and executing personnel 
policy; developing and administering an effec- 
tive promotion program in a large organization. 

There were also round table discussions for 
civil service commissioners, for state merit sys- 
tem and federal grant-in-aid agencies, for de- 
partmental personnel officers in the United 
States and Canadian Federal Agencies, and for 


departmental personnel officers in departments 
under 1000 employees, and for those in depart- 
ments over 1000 employees. 

Other sessions considered public manage- 
ment at the bargaining table; public hearing 
by the municipal manpower commission; the 
journeyman test technician and his resources; 
personnel research, film fare; training for ad- 
ministrative adjudication, and a gradual retire- 
ment program. 





Tue Kincswoop Proyecr. (Summary of Re- 
marks by Dr. George S. Odiorne at the 13th 
Annual Conference, ASPA, Minneapolis.) Ex- 
ecutive meetings have taken on a new character- 
istic in recent years. The former pattern of long 
periods of play, interspersed with an occasional 
business session at some resort has been sup- 
planted with a new pattern of hard work, long 
working sessions, heavy doses of study and read- 
ing, and a general rigor that wasn’t present in 
earlier executive meetings. 

This seriousness characterizes the Kings- 
wood Project, a management development pro- 
gram for the top managements of four major 
firms headquartered in Minneapolis, but having 
international operations. These firms which in- 
clude General Mills, Minneapolis Honeywell, 
Northwest Bancorporation, and Dayton’s, were 
faced with similar problems of growth, were 
non-competitive in markets and products, and 
had a common interest in enlarging the man- 
agement skills of their senior management team. 

A group of executives from these firms in 
1957 organized a joint project to establish a top 
level educational course, open to the executives 
of the four companies, of several weeks duration. 
This program became identified as the Kings- 
wood Project, named after the Kingswood Inn, 
of Austin, Minnesota, where all of the course 
sessions have been held. 

The objectives of the course were defined 
by the advisory group as enlargement of the 
managerial skills of those attending, and the 
enlarging of skills to make generalists out of 
specialists, 

“The manager of the future will be a gen- 
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eralist, despite the fact that his early business 
experience may require that he be an expert in 
engineering, investments, banking, milling, or 
merchandising” is how the advisory group put 
it. “The higher he rises in the organization, the 
more of a generalist manager he becomes and 
the less he needs and uses his narrow specialty.” 

These broad objectives were shaped into a 
four week program under the guidance of 
George S. Odiorne, presently Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, in collaboration with executives 
from the firms, and other scholars and experts. 

To date over 100 executives from the upper 
levels of the four companies have completed the 
four week program, which is spread out over 
two years, with intervals of several months be- 
tween the respective one week units. The 
pattern of subjects by weeks includes an intro- 


duction to modern management methods, out- 
side influences which press upon the modern 
manager, decision making, and human relations 
skills. These are taught by a variety of new 
teaching methods. Management games for ex- 
ample are used to develop decision making skills, 
leaderless discussion groups are organized to 
sharpen human relations skills, the analysis of 
actual cases is done extensively throughout the 
course. This is supplemented by prominent fig- 
ures from leading universities and companies 
who lecture in various aspects of management. 

Top executives in the companies report 
some pleasing results from the course. Develop- 
ing managers for larger responsibilities, and im- 
proved performance in their present jobs, they 
state, is a key to growth of the firms, and of the 
economy. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Prosiem or Getrinec a New Jos can be 
seriously complicated by the deficiencies of the 
interviewer according to a detailed analysis of 
interview techniques published by the American 
Management Association. 

The 200-page research study, The Employ- 
ment Interview, is by Milton M. Mandell, per- 
sonnel and testing consultant, and author of A 
Company Guide to the Selection of Salesmen 
and Recruiting and Selecting Office Employees. 
The study is based on practices in interviewing 
job seekers of 273 companies, mainly engaged in 
manufacturing. 

Although the interview method is univer- 
sally used in screening and selecting applicants, 
Mr. Mandell points out that many interviewers 
are deficient in appraising and evaluating a can- 
didate. “Too much talk and not enough listen- 
ing, snap judgments and poor interviewing tech- 
niques,” were reported as frequent sources of 
interviewers’ mistakes by Mr. Mandell. “More 
than 40% of the companies reported that their 
interviewers are biased,” he said. The bias is 
found in terms of age, sex, race, religion, appear- 
ance and in the complex of the interviewer’s own 


personality. 

Another management report, Simulation 
and Gaming: A Symposium published by the 
American Management Association, presents a 
frank discussion of the pros and cons of manage- 
ment decision simulation, first introduced by 
AMA in May of 1957. 

A major advantage of business simulation, or 
games, is described as a powerful “illusion of 
reality;” the “deep emotional involvement” 
games almost invariably produce among the 
players. “Players have to live with the conse- 
quences of their decisions, and they are able to 
go back and test alternative strategies.” The 
games are described as “living” or “dynamic” 
case studies. 

The reaction of the players of business games 
is described as “almost uniformly enthusiastic, 
if not glowing.” 

In a summary Andrews M. Lang, director of 
programs, AMA Academy, where AMA simu- 
lation is done, presents a strong case for simula- 
tion. “Increasingly,” he says, “our technological 
civilization forces us to cope with problems of a 
complexity undreamed of 100 years ago. Yet 
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man, the human animal, remains fundamentally 
the same. How, then, can simple old-fashioned 
man cope with an increasingly complex environ- 
ment? 

“The answer lies in man’s ability to create 
devices and techniques that simplify. Only so 
long as man’s simplifying activities keep pace 
with his complicating activities will he be able, 
in the long run, to cope. The greatest signifi- 
cance of simulation lies in its capacity to help 
man contend, through simplification, with his 
increasingly complex environment.” 

The American Management Association is 
located at 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New 
York 36. 





“Ir It’s Important To Create A FavoraBLe 
Corporate Imace in the first place, it’s equally 
important to preserve it,” according to Louis 
Kuplan, president of the International Associa- 
tion of Gerontology. “Why risk destroying it by 
not preparing employees for retirement?” 

Lack of proper preparation for retirement 
produces the worst possible public image—and 
one which can affect sales appreciably, he pointed 
out. Not only the retiree and his family, but 
their friends and relatives will refrain from buy- 
ing products of a company which “gave him a 
bad deal.” 

But even before retirement, the eminent 
gerontologist states, the company which does not 
prepare the employee properly, suffers. For the 
two or three years just prior to retirement, there’s 
a natural let-down in efficiency when an em- 
ployee feels “unwanted” and starts to worry 
about what’s going to happen to him and to his 
family. 

One proven way to counteract these dangers 
is through education. Conferring with John 
Joseph Smith, head of Harvest Years Publishing 
Company, Kuplan said a publication like Har- 
vest Years (The Magazine for Successful Retire- 
ment), fulfills the requirements for pre-retire- 
ment education on the best possible plane. 

Born this year in San Francisco, Harvest 
Years was conceived with the thought that if the 


proper balance of imagination, inspiration and 
example is provided to Americans, we can stop 
worrying about the problems of the aging. 
Harvest Years Publishing Company has offices 
at 681 Market Street, San Francisco 5. California. 





SuccessruL Supervision THroucH Berrer 
Emp.oyee Reations is the title of a compre- 
hensive, compact handbook on Management de- 
signed especially for Foremen and Supervisors, 
as a problem solver for day to day use. 

It covers such subjects as: appraisal; the su- 
pervisor; key to efficiency; the right man in the 
right job; selection; induction; training; on-the- 
job relationships; building morale; effective com- 
munications; giving orders; discipline; handling 
grievances; the supervisor and the law; labor- 
management relations; what you as a supervisor 
can do; what you as a supervisor cannot do; 
union members’ bill of rights; pay and overtime 
problems; the wage-hour law; wage-hour over- 
time pay chart; the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act. 

The book also deals with employment rights; 
ex-servicemen’s rights; rights of Reservists, Na- 
tional Guardsmen and Rejectees; disability pay- 
ments; quarters of coverage needed; retirement 
payments; survivors payments; other provisions; 
social security; types of benefits; amount of your 
family’s benefits; amount of benefits; examples 
of monthly payments; work requirements. The 
price of the handbook is $1.50 per copy with 
special quantity discounts, and it may be ordered 
from Motivation, Inc., Springdale, Connecticut. 





An Inrerestinc Learter describing em- 
ployee communications programs which won 
top honors in the 1960 National Recognition 
Awards, sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., has recently been distributed. 
Entitled “What Makes A Winner?”, it high- 
lights the programs judged the winners in ex- 
plaining and interpreting business and the 
American economic system to employees. You 
can have a copy free by writing the Chamber at 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Publication by the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York (gg Church Street, 
New York 7) of its THmp ANNuaL SurRvEY OF 
Supervisory Orrice Personnet has been an- 
nounced by General Manager Ralph C. Gross. 
The data it contains was supplied by 130 repre- 
sentative firms in the New York Metropolitan 
Area with a total of 126,880 employees. 

The 1961 edition improves in several ways 
on last year’s, according to Mr. Gross. For in- 
stance, the title of Payroll Supervisor has been 
added to make a total of 11 typical officer super- 
visory positions that are fully reported. The 
other titles are addressograph, billing machine, 
bookkeeping machine, filing, mail room, pur- 
chasing, reproduction, stenographic pool and 
tabulating supervisors, and office manager. 

Salary data reported are related to compre- 
hensive and detailed job descriptions, which in- 
clude the major functions of each surveyed posi- 
tion. This permits the user to compare the 
salaries reported with his own position and eval- 
uate the variations in basic job content and the 
resulting differences in average salaries paid. In- 
clusion of the organizational structure of groups 
supervised, their composition, and salary infor- 
mation on each job supervised ‘makes possible 
further evaluation of salary levels and responsi- 
bilities of the various jobs. 

Tue Bureau oF Inpusrriat RELATIONS OF 
THE University or Micuican Scuoor oF Busi- 
ness ADMINISTRATION, Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
published Errecrive Cottece Recrurrinc. The 
book sells for $5.00. The authors are George S. 
Odiorne, director of the bureau, and Arthur S. 
Hann, director of the placement office at the 
School of Business Administration. 

The book tells about today’s tight man- 
power situation that makes campus recruiting 
vital. It describes the student, his qualifications 
for employment and his reactions to the re- 
cruiters’ interviewing methods (based on 1,134 
student responses). The authors talk about the 
recruiter, his tactics and performance (based on 
94 recruiter responses). The company, its plan- 
ning and follow-through (based on 99 company 


responses) is described. And the placement office, 
its operation and problems, the recruiting bro- 
chure and its effectiveness, (based on 134 bro- 
chures) are also discussed. 





TrENDs IN EmpLoyee BeEneFiTs, an analysis 
of relevant issues, has been published by Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20. It sells for $1.50. 

The report discusses the current trends to- 
ward (1) increases in the number and level of 
employee benefits, and (2) the assumption by 
some employers of a larger share, or all, of the 
costs in making employee benefits available. 

One of the basic findings of the study is 
that the current overall practices of the co-oper- 
ating companies confirm the view that the trend 
is toward noncontributory plans, although most 
of them began their benefit programs originally 
on a largely (or wholly) contributory basis, and 
still favor that basis. 

The responses to the survey made it obvious 
that benefit plans are being restudied. They 
can no longer be considered an isolated element 
in the employment relationship, but must be 
viewed in terms of their overall relationship to 
salutary employee relations and to the overall 
objectives of the business enterprise. 

This is a most thorough and thought-pro- 
voking publication, worthy of the attention of 
personnel people. 





THe Nationat Association OF MANUFAC- 
TurERS (2 East 48th Street, New York 17), has 
published several pamphlets recently of particu- 
lar interest to persons working in the industrial 
relations field. 

Labor-Management Development — Chal- 
lenge to the Nation considers the questions: 
Does a new set of economic conditions mean 
that unions and management should revise their 
thinking? What can be done to improve labor- 
management relations? How are new political, 
scientific and social forces impacting labor-man- 
agement relations? 

The Issue of the Shorter Work Week asks, 
what is involved in any reduction of the work 
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week? This discussion is designed to clarify the 
factors at stake in making a choice between more 
leisure and more productive work, a choice that 
only the American people can make. 

A Study of Compulsory Arbitration in Six 
Foreign Countries attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, what has happened where people have 
turned to mandatory arbitration in an attempt 
to avoid strikes? This objective analysis sug- 
gests important lessons for our nation. 





Tuirty Typicat Orrick aND SHop ProseMs, 
in the form of case studies for shop foremen 
and supervisors, have been published by the 
American Management Association (1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36) in Let’s Get Down to Cases. 


Looking Over the 


The price is $3.00 (AMA members: $2.00). 

The cases help to define problems that fre- 
quently face the supervisor: absenteeism, safety, 
cost control, interdepartmental relationships, the 
problem of satisfactory communication between 
employees and their supervisors, delegation, dis- 
cipline, etc. 

Each case is presented in narrative form and 
is followed by discussion questions for use in 
supervisory development programs. These cases 
originally appeared in Supervisory Management, 
AMA’s monthly magazine for supervisors and 
foremen. Cases appear on separate sheets, per- 
forated so that they may be removed for individ- 
ual use. Author Lydia Strong is Executive 
Editor of Supervisory Management. 


Employee Magazines 





The Bendix News, Sharon Pearce, editor, is 
published by The Bendix Corporation, Kansas 
City Division, Kansas City, Missouri. A recent 
issue described an unusual service: whether you 
have ‘the fishin’ fever’, a desire to break the 
bank at Vegas, the urge to visit the scenic and 
historic spots you’ve been reading about or the 
longing to get away from it all, there’s nothing 
like planning a vacation. And to help you plan, 
Bendix maintains a small vacation bureau in the 
basement offices of Industrial Relations. 

The editor explains that vacation help for 
Bendix employees began in 1954, with infor- 
mation on a few lodges and fishing resorts in 
the Lake of the Ozarks. Now the program has 
expanded to include colorful folders and maps 
from “Utah the unique—in the center of scenic 
America” to “Phoenix, Arizona, the valley of 
the sun” to “Florida, year round land of good 
living.” 





The INA World, published six times a year 
for all INA employees, is edited by Samuel R. 
Boggs, 2nd. It is marked by truly magnificent 
color covers. A description of a San Francisco 
hotel, insured by the company, provides an 
interesting background for a story on the hotel 


and the insurance, plus pictures of employees at 
the hotel. 


Multiple Lines is a department that gives 
snapshot news items of recent news of INA peo- 
ple and activities all over the world. A series 
about the kind of people who provide insurance 
by North America, features a story, well illus- 
trated with photographs, about a maid of modern 
Japan who works in INA’s Tokyo Service Office. 
A letters-to-the-editor section brings letters of 
appreciation and comment from employees and 
customers. 





The Detroit Edison Company publishes 
Synchroscope. Under the title “Keen Minds 
Will Guide Our Destiny,” some ways in which 
Edison people are helping the cause of educa- 
tion are described. Detroit Edison, according to 
the article, is touring southeastern Michigan 
service area with the story of energy, its develop- 
ment and use to date and what the future might 
bring. Pictures show employees engaged in 
various educational activities. Two retirees have 
invented a teaching machine, which is photo- 
graphed and explained, and a member of the 
Engineering Design Department teaches swim- 
ming. The manager of employee relations par- 
ticipated in an airborne educational TV pro- 
gram. Two pages of pictures tell the story of 
employees who go to college at night, many 
with tuition help from the company. 





HELP WANTED 


INDISPENSABLE FOR PERSONNEL Executives: Accurate, na- 
tion-wide list of over 135 top executive recruiting firms. 
Know who to contact for key jobs. Only $3.00 ppd. 
Execaid, Dept. JD, Box 2647, New York 17, N. Y. 





InpustriaL ConsuLtTant: Needed by N.Y.C. office of national 
organization. Broad education in social science areas. Indus- 
trial relations experience in personnel or employment services, 
supervisory training, absenteeism, alcoholism. Experienced 
with community organization. Writing and speaking ability. 
Position open middle 1962. Salary range starts at $9,000. 
Reply Box 792. 





PersonNeL Director: Sound expansion has opened an 
opportunity for an experienced personnel administrator. 
Age 30-45 and must have had several years’ labor relations 
experience. About 50% of the time will be in labor relations 
work involving several unions in several midwestern states. 
Some exposure to wage and salary administration or em- 
ployment would be helpful. Prefer a man who is a native of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas or Missouri. Salary open. Our men 
know of this advertisement. Confidential ethical handling 
of replies assured. State age, education, personnel data, ex- 
perience and salary thinking. Reply Box 794. 





PersonNEL Director: Leading, international company re- 
quires Personnel Director for its domestic operations. New 
England location. Candidate should have well-rounded ex- 
perience in all phases of personnel with emphasis on man- 
agement compensation, organizational planning and manage- 
ment development. Requires several years of responsible 
personnel experience in depth. Send detailed resume and 


salary requirements to Box 795. All replies strictly confiden- 
tial. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL: 10 years diversified experience; employee serv- 
ices, safety, training, employment, recruitment, placement 
testing, benefit programs, security (defense), some labor 
relations. Age 42. Present salary $9,000. Now in Ohio—- 
would relocate. Resume on request. Reply Box 786. 





PERSONNEL-MANAGEMENT PRrosLeMs ANALYsT: Six years 
experience all phases of personnel work. Successful consultant 
work. Ph.D. Research Analysis. Salary requirements high. 
A workman, worthy of his hire. Reply Box 787. 





PERSONNEL: Seven years in personnel and general adminis- 
tration functions. BS Engineering, MS Industrial Psychology. 
Experience in employment, safety, job analysis, union griev- 
ances, counseling, performance appraisal, salary administra- 
tion, budget controls, business planning. Seek responsible 
position in small or medium size firm starting in Personnel 
with opportunity to go into line organization. Prefer Eastern 
U. S. Married. Family. Age 35. For further information 
please reply to Box 788. 





PERSONNEL Manacer: Ten years of broad successful experi- 
ence as Personnel Manager in Ohio company of 350. BS 
degree with year of graduate work in Personne! Management. 
Age 41. Seeking to relocate responsible position in medium 
sized company in Detroit-Pontiac area. Reply Box 789. 





INDUSTRIAL-PERSONNEL PsycHoLocist: Presently Industrial 
Therapy Director of large state hospital. Desire a challenging 
Position utilizing my training and experience in counseling, 
specialized interviewing, creative problem solving, morale, 
motivation, work adjustment, placement, personal develop- 
ment, community relations. BS and MA in Psychology, spe- 
cialized in Business Administration and Industrial Psychology. 
Age 29, married, two children. Available with notice. Reply 
Box 790 





INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION major, 24, married, employed in 
aircraft plant, seeks training in Personnel. Some graduate 
work in Labor Relations completed. For resume, write R. G. 
Landes, R.R. 2, Storrs, Conn. 





PERSONNEL: Bi.ad knowledge all aspects of personnel with 
intensive experience in research and development of benefit 
plans. 10 years experience in Personnel Administration and 
development of programs-retirement plan, benefits, personnel 
policies. Knowledge job evaluation, employment. MBA— 
age 36, married, one child. Reply Box 793. 





PERSONNEL/INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: B.S. Commerce (Labor 
and Ind. Mgt.) plus six years Assistant Personnel Manager. 
Experienced in all personnel duties including employment, 
wage and salary administration, employee services and 
records, safety, house organ, grievances, etc. Assisted in 
several negotiations. Age 30, earning $8,500. Prefer NW 
or SE United States. Reply to Box 796. 





PERSONNEL: Nearly ten years diversified experience in re- 
cruitment, employment, placement, counseling, wage and 
salary, benefits. B.A. degree. Work toward M.A. Age 38. 
Wish to relocate out of New York. Detailed resume sent 
on request. Reply Box 797. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER: 12 years experience, all phases of 
personnel administration, up to 6000 employees, in both 
university and industry. Wage and salary administration, 
benefits, supervisory training, employment, grievances, publi- 
cations. Seeking high level personnel responsibility or as 
second man where additional labor relations experience can 
be gained. Will relocate. Salary required $11.-$12,000. 
Reply Box 798. 





PERSONNEL Director/AssisTaNt: Over 11 years diversified 
experience including labor relations, policy formulation and 
administration, employment, compensation and benefits pro- 
grams, etc. B.S., cum laude, Bucknell. Member ASPA. Now 
in N.Y. State. Will relocate for challenging opportunity. 
Reply Box 799. 





InpusrriaL Retations: Age 33, married, B.S. in industrial 
relations. Eight years diversified experience in all phases of 
industrial relations work. Reply Box 800. 





Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 75¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





YOU CAN 
TELL SHR’ 
FROM 
MANPOWER! 


She has “MANPOWER CAPABILITY” 


Warten her at work! . . . “Manpower Girls” step into thousands of 
offices every morning to help temporarily with extra office work. 
“Manpower Girls” supplement your regular staff as long as you need 
them working quickly and efficiently to keep your work current. When 
you need typists, stenos, clerical help, machine operators, or general 
office workers temporarily — call for “Manpower Girls” — the best! 


) y, | The World’s Largest Temporary Help 
L " and Complete Business Service. 
Look for ‘“‘Manpower®”’ 
OVER 250 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | in the white pages of your phone book. 





BNA’s Management 
Development Services 


Stimulating Development Programs 


and Aids for All Levels of Management 


1. SUPERVISORY TRAINING FILMS— 
short, 16-mm color and sound films 
designed to precede and stimulate 
discussion on leadership, motivating 
employees to better teamwork and 
productivity, giving orders and in- 
structions, and listening. Complete 
Discussion Plan with each film. For 
sale or rent. Previews may be arranged. 


. THE INCIDENT PROCESS: INDUS- 
TRIAL SERIES—a practical course in 
industrial and human relations for 
supervisors and middle management. 
Dr. Paul Pigors’ 16-case study pro- 
gram including manual, workbooks, 
and complete course material. 


. THE INCIDENT PROCESS: GOV- 
ERNMENT SERIES—same as _ the 
Industrial Series except a program of 
13 government case studies. 


. MODERN MANAGEMENT—a 4- 
page, bi-weekly letter to your super- 
visors on communicating and working 


with people. Features news on business 
and economic developments... im- 
portant case studies . . . interviews... 
reports on speeches and articles of 
note... competition . .. on all matters 
that contribute to better supervision 
and management. Monthly memobook. 


. THE EXECUTIVE LIBRARY SERVICE 


—encourages executive reading by 
making easily available the latest books 
on business management, personnel 
development, community and national 
affairs, international affairs, history 
and biography, science and philoso- 
phy. Executives of participating or- 
ganizations also receive additional 
benefits and privileges. 


. “HERE'S HOW” BOOKLETS—a se- 


ries of illustrated 12-page booklets 
offering clear, concise and practical 
information from experienced man- 
agement men concerning 40 different 
supervisory problem areas. 


Full details by return mail. Use coupon below (no obligation, of course). 
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The BUREAU of NATIONAL AFFAIRS, Inc. 
1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


BNA Gentlemen: Please send me further information on each of the follow- 
ing Management Development Services. (Circle the numbers desired.) 


NAME_ 





COMPANY- 





ADDRESS 





J __STATE 


ZONE__ 
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